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The car that rolls the load 

















When you rely on Pillsbury to fill all your flour needs, 


you don’t have to worry about uncertain deliveries 

of many small lots from many different sources. Instead, 
a good supply of patent flour—smaller quantities 

of fresh whole wheat flour, rye flour, cake flour, and 
prepared mixes—can all ride in together on the same 
mixed car. This highly developed mixed car service is just 
one part of Pillsbury’s all-round good service to 


bakers and jobbers! 


PILLSBURY’S BAKERY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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...we make it. 


Wrauen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of a// 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn - + Charlotte 
+ Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston - Indianapolis 

+ Los Angeles + Lovisville + is + Minneapolis i 

Mobile + New Orleans + New York City + + Oklahoma City © 

ia + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City | 

+ Seattle + Wichita » Wilmington, Calif. j 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858. 
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ENRICHED 


SHARE WITH US 
THE THRILL OF 
BACKING A WINNER 


* * 


You as a fine merchant and we as a mill 
must at least have the rich experience of 
knowing we are doing business with prod- 


ucts that win. 


That is why we so thoroughly enjoy the 
thrill of selling THORO-BREAD, a win- 
ner. We heartily invite you to share with 


us this experience. 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, BRARASHS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


ry i i 


ARNOLD OF STEALING 


“Ihe Worlds Hinest Quality 
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VALIER'S New Tecunique 


Baincs You ess 


Since the moisture content of flour has a profound effect in 
Cake baking, all Valier’s Cake Flours are dehydrated to a low, 
uniform moisture by an exclusive process which does not injure 
the delicate gluten. 


ONLY 
VALIER’S CAKE FLOURS 


are Aged, Dehydrated and Sterilized 


It will pay you to investigate! 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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AN ERA OF RICH VALUES 


Everything points to a continuing 
KELLY’S FAMOUS era. Bigger 


incomes, better tastes, a richer 





sense of values —all this will make 


Flour Milling Capacity it a must for you to have the best 


5000. Sacks quality to stay in the merchandis- 
Grain Storage Capacity ing march. KELLY’S FAMOUS 
1,000,000 Bushels is in step. 
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“Ie WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 








GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
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* KANSAS CITY 
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[HE record of “Standard” flours is a record of 
good fermentation tolerance and uniform, dependable baking 
quality. The bread has good grain... fine texture. . . excellent 
flavor. It will profit you to choose your needs from Standard 
Milling Company’s complete line of quality bakery flours. 
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FLO U R 


As confident as Town Crier is in its 
own quality and ability to win house- 
wives, it never takes anything for 
granted. The laboratory guarantees 
the quality side, and the sales de- 
partment makes sure that all your 
consumers have the Town Crier op- 
portunity. There is no let-up on 
either score. 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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abor, Car Shortages Hamper Output 


———_+—<>— — 


MILLS FACING DIFFICULTIES 
IN HOLDING PRODUCTION FLOW 


Some Further Tightening of Manpower Likely to Follow 
Revision of Selective Service Rules—Boxcar 
Scarcity Limiting Factor 


Confronted with the prospect of 
heavy army and lend-lease flour re- 
quiremen's in coming months on top 
moderately expanded domestic 
flour millers are facing in- 
shipping and labor difficul- 
the peak season of flour 
many mills are finding 
nd labor shortages a grow- 
yn production. 

While the new selective service 
regulations set up in the past few 
days are not likely to strike as direct- 
ly at the milling industry as on some 
other businesses, yet the net result 
is bound to be a further tightening 
of the labor supply. 

Responsible selective service offi- 
cials analyze the situation in this 
manner: (1) the armed services have 
no use for men in the 4-F category; 
(2) selective service probably will 
caution local boards to go slowly in 
switching men in jobs between vari- 
ous War Manpower Commission clas- 
sifications; (3) able-bodied men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30 will un- 
doubtedly be taken into the armed 
services except in rare instances 
where a high degree of technical or 
scientific skill is involved; (4) em- 
ployers may be asked to replace 4-F 
employees with women in relatively 
unimportant jobs. 


of a 
business 
creased 

ties. At 
producti 
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ing curb 


Job Shifts Feared 

Unfortunately, with top policy of- 
ficials leading a drive to make the 
civilian population conscious of the 
war, there is little probability that 
any official statement can be expected 
which would dispel fear on part of 
4-F’s that they will be drafted into 
labor battalions or transferred to 
more direct war work. As long as 
this condition exists there remains 
possibility that some of these em- 
ployees may be lost through volun- 
tary transfer to industries with high 
essentiality classification. If that hap- 
pens the flour, feed and baking in- 
dustries may have some trouble ob- 
taining replacements for these men. 

It is expected that a new list cf 
essentiality for labor groups will be 
issued this week which will form the 
basis for selection of drafts for man- 
power, 

While pressure for manpower in 
War industries is real, these officials 
say that it is unlikely that men now 
in the '-F classification will be arbi- 
trarily moved from essential occupa- 
lions in these industries to other war 
work. Rule of common sense will 
Prevail, it is said. However, in rou- 
Une jobs it is possible that even 4-F 
Classifications may be compelled to 
shift into more essential jobs in 
other fields. An example might pos- 
sibly be that of operators of bread 
Wrapping machinery. In this instance 
women could perform these jobs. 

It is admitted in official circles that 
although the government does not 
Intend to deplete food and feed in- 
dustries of essential employees, these 
Processors are in danger that em- 
Ployees will voluntarily shift into 


direct war production plants. 

Feed industry officials here say 
that if heavy inroads were to be made 
in that industry, production could 
drop as much as 30% in the case of 
soybean meal. 

Wheat and corn milling industries 
will probably continue to enjoy more 
favored treatment than other food 
and feed industry groups. This favor 
is the result of strong support of 
these groups by the military author- 
ities. 

Boxear Shortage 

Manpower and boxcar shortages 
have again become the principal sub- 
ject of conversation throughout the 
milling, grain and feed industries. 
They are causing so much concern 
that many companies are no longer 
measuring their future operations in 
terms of what they can buy or sell, 
but rather in terms of what can be 
handled and transported. 

The shortage of labor directly con- 
tributes to the scarcity of cars, rail 
officials state. They point out that 
rolling stock is wearing out, severe 
weather is hard on equipment, re- 
placement parts are hard to get and 
the volume of vital war shipments 
continues unabated. These factors 
naturally contribute to a shortage of 
cars, but the situation is further 
aggravated by the delay in loading 
and unloading cars and returning 
them to service. The situation ap 
parently is worse in the northern 
parts of the country than in other 
areas. Heavy snow storms, which 
have blocked cuts and sidings with 
drifts 20 feet or more deep, have 
thrown an additional track clearing 
load on the already short labor sup- 
ply. 

An official of one 
road commented recently that his 
road had only about 59% of home- 
owned equipment on its lines. At 
that time he was engaged in tracing 
a car for a milling concern, which 
had become lost somewhere west of 
Buffalo. The task was made un- 
usually difficult by a tie-up resulting 
from something like 60 inches of 
snow. Reports from Buffalo last 
week stated that at least 2,000 cars 
still remained to be dug out of the 
record-breaking snows of the past 
two weeks. 

One large northwestern mill re- 
ported it had received no empty cars 
for two days and another day with- 
out cars would force a_ shutdown, 
since its warehouse space was not 
sufficient to handle flour and feed it 
produced. Another processor had re- 
ceived only two empties at a time 
when several were needed and said 
the outlook was poor for obtaining 
sufficient cars, even for government 
orders. 

The ICC has issued a service order 
restricting the free time on setback 
cars of grain in Minnesota to the 
basis authorized in other states, as 
a result of delays in loading and un- 
loading of grain and grain products 
into and out of setback cars moving 


Northwest rail- 


intrastate in Minnesota. The order 
was requested by J. Monroe Johnson, 
ODT director, following a report of 
the ODT-ICC grain and grain prod- 
ucts transportation conservation com- 
mittee, which said an emergency re- 
quiring immediate action exists in 
Minnesota. 

While conditions in the Southwest 
apparently are not as serious as far- 
ther north, advices from Hutchinson, 
Kansas, state the boxcar situation 
has tightened noticeably in the last 
week and railroads see no hope for 
anything but a further tightening. 
Milo harvest has been resumed as 
fields dried out and many elevators 
are congested because of inability to 
receive cars. 


Boxcar Return to 
Western Rail Lines 
Speeded by AAR 


Washington, D. C.—In an effort to 
clear a jam intensified by recent bad 
weather, every effort is being made 
to move boxcars to western points, 
according to Warren C. Kendall, 
chairman of the car service division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, who said that five trains con- 
sisting of about 450 cars were moving 
now directly to western terminals 
with no stops en route. 

Approximately 4,000 cars were tied 
up at eastern points as a result of 
delay attributable to bad weather and 
labor shortage. An attempt will be 
made to move 3,000 directly to the 
western loading areas, Mr. Kendall 
said. 

The A.A.R. official emphatically 
denied reports that priorities for plac- 
ing of freight loading are 
contemplated. 


cars for 
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233,881,096 Lbs 
of Export Subsidy 
Flour Booked 


Washington, D. C.—Through Jan. 
12, exporters had reported to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export sales 
of flour under the Wheat Flour Ex- 
port Program aggregating 233,881,- 
096 Ibs. 

Wheat exporters 
gate export 
Export 
wheat. 

The flour and wheat sales together 
are equivalent to approximately 5,- 
681,800 bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 


reported 
sales under the 
Program of 185,632 


aggre- 
Wheat 
bus of 


Flour 

(lbs) 
O16,885 
2,878,412 


Wheat 
(bus) 
10,550 


Panama 
Reuador 
Costa Rica 


Salvador 


vd 
Re} 


ubli 
Hondura 

British Ho 
Surinam . 
Newfoundland 16,500 
100,000 


ndura 


‘finitely identified. 


———BREAD IS fTHE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEBRASKA CONSIDERS LAW 
Lineoln, Neb.—A bill requiring the 

enrichment of bread and flour has 

been introduced in the Nebraska legis- 
lature. It carries an emergency list- 
ing. 





New York Flour Distributors Air 
Serious Freight Handling Problem 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Association of Flour Distributors held 
under its newly- 


its first meeting 


elected officers in the board of man- 
agers room of the Produce Exchange, 
Jan. 11. Herbert H. Lang, president, 
presided. Considerable discussion was 
the very 
freight handling problem in New 
York, and particularly that at the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal. 
Mr. Lang appointed a special com- 
mittee, composed of J. A. MacNair, 
William A. Lohman, Jr., and Charles 
C. Chinski to consider this matter. 

In addressing the meeting, Mr. 
Lang spoke of some of the accom- 
plishments of the past year, and out- 
lined the problems confronting the as- 
sociation, one of which is the jobbing 
situation in this market. Following 
a discussion, Mr. Lang was author- 
ized to appoint a_ special jobbers’ 
committee to study these problems. 

Several changes in .the by-laws, 
primarily affecting the size of com- 
mittees, were introduced at this 
meeting, and will be acted upon at 
the next one. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership: Ralph R. Petersen, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc; J. G. Webster, flour 
broker; Clifford W. Webster, Bakers’ 
Review. An application for member- 


directed toward serious 


ship was received from B. Wilk, of 
B. Wilk & Son. 

Mr. Lang then announced the ap- 
pointment of the following commit- 
tees: 

Good and Welfare Committee: For 
terms of three years: J. A. MacNair, 
chairman, William A. Lohman, Jr., 
John H. Blake, W. P. Tanner. For 
two years: Halsey B. O’Brien, Walter 
J. Stockman, George R. Flach, Har- 
vey Landau. For one year: Ernest B. 
Horstmann, Charles Campannella, 
Henry Drake, Samuel Eckstein. 

Membership: Samuel R. Strisik, 
chairman, Peter J. Edwardsen, Fran- 
cis M. Franco, Louis Prina, Walter J. 
Stockman. 

Auditing: Morton S. Brownold, 
chairman, Halsey B. O’Brien. 

Entertainment: Gus Fleischmann, 
chairman, Ellis Blumberg, Ernest B. 
Horstmann, Elbert Marees, W. G. Mc- 
Laughlin, Cliff H. Morris, Joseph F. 
Ullrich, Ralph R. Petersen. 

Special Jobbers’ Committee: L. 
Eichelbaum, chairman, Charles Di 
Giovanni, Jack Di Fiore, Harold Kul- 
la, Sam Mayer, Sidney Metzendorf, 
Samuel Eckstein, Charles Campan- 
nella, Albert W. Berg, Berel Leven- 
son, Louis Hackmeyer, Harvey Lan- 
dau, Halsey B. O’Brien, M. Rosenfeld, 
T. Zanchelli, Maxwell Kulla, Otto 
Brehm, I. Fenster. 
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Flour Subsidy Cost 
Hits $86,100,000 
Through Year 1944 


Washington, D. C.—Flour subsidy 
payments by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. from the inception of the pro- 
gram to the end of 1944 totaled $86,- 
100,000, according to a report issued 
by Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce. Total expenditures on all 
food subsidies so far paid have 
amounted to more than $1,000,000,- 
000, the summary showed. 

While the period covered by the 
flour payments represents 13 months, 
because of the lag in payments occa- 
sioned by future shipment bookings 
the total sum represents somewhat 
less than the amount that would ac- 
crue on a full year’s flour production. 

Foods accounted for 85% of the 
total subsidy payments made by the 
DSC and the meat subsidy was re- 
sponsible for the greater part of this, 
approximately 65% of the total. 
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RELEASE OF REVISED MIXED 
FEED ORDER SEEN BY FEB. 1 


Washington, D. C.—The redraft of 
the mixed feed order has been com- 
pleted and has been submitted to the 
OPA legal staff for consideration. 
Writing of the statement of consid- 
erations to accompany the new order 
will be started this week and prob- 
ably will be the most comprehensive 
document of this kind yet to be is- 
sued by OPA. 

Economic data on which the regula- 
tion will be based reveal a most con- 
fusing price pattern during the base 
period of the order as it now stands 
and will greatly surprise industry 
representatives who felt that the old 
order was a suitable document. 

According to price officials it is 
probable that the new order will be 
issued near Feb. 1. 
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ALL IGLEHEART PLANTS 
NOW UNDER SINGLE NAME 


Evansville, Ind.—Consolidation of 
all firms under the management of 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., was announced 
on Jan. 12 at a conference of Igle- 
heart supervisory personnel. 

The firms, formerly operated under 
separate names, will use the Igle- 
heart name hereafter. Two Evans- 
ville plants are affected by the order. 
They are the Union Elevator Co. and 
the Phoenix Mills. Other firms in- 
cluded are the Indiana Flour Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Memphis, Tenn., 
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and Dothan, Ala; Dunlop Milling Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn; Atlas Mills, Vin- 
cennes, Ind; Collins Flour Mills, Pen- 
dleton, Oregon. 

E. J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., explained the new organ- 
ization plan. Responsibility is vested 
in each member plant. Other speak- 
ers at the conference were T. G. 
Spates, vice president of personnel 
administration of the General Foods 
Corp; T. M. Rector, vice president 
in charge of research and develop- 
ment, and C. H. Gager, vice presi- 
dent. 

G. E. Johnson, executive vice presi- 
dent of Igleheart Bros., presided at 
the conference. 
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Three Cargo Boats 
Set Precedent for 
Winter Lake Shipping 


Duluth, Minn.—Three ships built 
in Duluth-Superior shipyards for the 
government cleared the Duluth har- 
bor, down bound Lake Superior to 
clear through the Soo lock en route 
to the Gulf of Mexico. A fleet of 
powerful ice breakers made possible 
the run through Lake Superior. It 
is believed that this is the first time 
any large cargo boats have made the 
trip between the closing and opening 
of the norrnal navigation season. 

The ships docked at Chicago to 
await another ship which cleared 
Jan. 13 and will join the convoy to 
proceed down the Mississippi River. 

Several more ships may leave here 
in February to travel the same route, 
it is reported. 
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BUREAU EXPECTS PROTEIN 
WHEAT TO REMAIN STRONG 


Washington, D. C.—High protein 
wheats may be expected to continue 
at or near ceiling levels as a result 
of active demand for limited market 
supplies of this type of wheat, in 
the opinion of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The price effect 
of any moderate increase in move- 
ment to market, accordingly, would 
be expected to be largely confined 
to the lower protein hard wheats, the 
supplies of which are relatively plen- 
tiful. 

An amendment to the flour subsidy 
regulations effective Jan. 1 may be 
expected to result in increased de- 
mand for soft white wheat from mills 
east of the Rocky Mountains in view 
of the ceiling tightness of soft win- 
ter wheats. The amendment estab- 
lished two subsidy rates to millers in 
the place of one previously in effect 

one for the Pacific Coast area 
and another for the balance of the 
United States. 

The increased demand for white 

















New Yorker Would Investigate 
Wholesale-Retail Food Trade 


Washington, D. C.—Representative 
Donald L. O’Toole of New York has 
introduced a resolution in the House 
of Representatives (HR. 23) which 
would set up a special committee of 
seven representatives to investigate, 
among other things, the amounts of 
cereals, grains and grain products, 
including bread, sold by wholesalers 
to retailers or consumers during the 
period from Jan. 1, 1940, to March 
1, 1944, together with prices charged 
for these staples and prices charged 
by retailers for these products. 


The committee would be further 
instructed to investigate the reasons 
for the increase in prices in these 
commodities. The resolution further 
orders that examination be made to 
determine if illegal or unethical 
practices exist in food businesses 
which might be detrimental to the 
health and welfare of the public. 

Other topics which would be cov- 
ered by this committee involve mar- 
keting of livestock at all levels of 
distribution. 

The resolution was referred to the 
committee on rules of the House. 


wheat from the Pacific area would be 
expected to result from the fact that 
mills east of the mountains will be 
privileged, under the amendment, to 
apply the Pacific Coast subsidy to 
their grind of wheat purchased from 
that producing region. Government 
purchases of flour have recently again 
become a market factor. As shipping 
space becomes increasingly available, 
this factor should become more im- 
portant. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT’S WAR 
PRODUCTS IN NEW RATION 


New York, N. Y.—In summarizing 
its wartime activities, the National 
Biscuit Co. reports on the develop- 
ment of a special butterscotch sand- 
wich cooky which soon will be in- 
cluded with the noon meal of every 
C ration. Developed at the sugges- 
tion of the Quartermaster Corps 
Depot, it consists of a creamy butter- 
scotch filler between two cakes. 

A new formula has also been pro- 
duced for Type 1 biscuit, which in 
different shapes and weights is 
packed in the K, C and the 10-in-1 
rations. The change, making them 
more tender and better flavored is 
possible through increased availability 
of shipping space. 

Changes in packaging methods, 
worked out jointly by the Quarter- 
master Corps and the company, in- 
clude the use of an asphalt-laminated, 
waterproof and moisture resistant 
bag, which can survive complete im- 
mersion in water without affecting 
the biscuit. Special biscuits for navy 
lifeboats, and millions of cartons of 
peacetime Nabisco products for PXs 
are also being supplied. 

The company’s report stresses the 
importance of its home salvage drive 
on paper. All-out co-operation by 
field executives, salesmen and other 
company employees, plus a compre- 
hensive advertising program have 
speeded many thousand tons of paper 
to the mills and the fighting front 
during the past year. 
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MOVEMENT AT HUTCHINSON 
SECOND TO 1931 RECORD 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—The second 
largest volume of wheat and the 
greatest movement of milo were han- 
dled in the Hutchinson cash market 
last year, according to a report of 
W. T. Macauley, secretary of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade. 

Wheat movement totaled 35,100 
cars, compared with 27,091 in 1943 
and the milo receipts were 2,527 cars, 
compared with 914. 

The only time the 1944 wheat re- 
ceipts have been exceeded was in 
1931, when the movement reached 
47,556 cars. In that year milo re- 
ceipts were only 696. The total for 
all grains in 1944 was 35,548 cars, 
against 28,079 in 1943. 
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J. T. FOLSOM JOINS WINTHROP 

New York, N. Y.—P. Val Kolb, di- 
rector of the Special Markets Divi- 
sion, Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., 
New York, recently announced that 
John T. Folsom has joined the com- 
pany as its representative in New 
York state and New England, spe- 
cifically working with its bread and 
flour enrichment products. Mr. Fol- 
som, who will make his headquarters 
at Kenmore, N. Y., has been with the 
baking industry continuously since 
1906. He was formerly with the 
Fleischmann Co., P. Ballantine & 
Sons, Crowley Milk Co. and the 
Barry Food Products Co. 
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Near Record Farm 
Grain Stocks 
Jan. 1 Reported 


Washington, D. C. — Despite a}. 
normal disappearance since 194; 
crops came to harvest, farm stock 
of major grains remain exceptional) 
large, it was reported by the depary. 
ment of agriculture on Jan. 1 

United States farm stocks of whea 
on Jan. 1 exceeded 392,000,005 py 
nearly 100,000,000 short of the aj). 
time peak holdings of 1943, but 19. 
000,000 greater than a year avo and 
144,000,000 greater than the 1()-yeay 
(1934-43) average. Included 1 this 
year’s farm stocks of wheat were ap. 
proximately 40,000,000 bus _ pledged 
for government loans, again 40. 
000,000 a year ago and 172,000.09 
two years ago. 

Farm stocks of corn Jan. 1 aggre. 
gated 2,145,500,000 bus, it is reported 
177,000,000 larger than a year ago 
543,000,000 above average, bu sec. 
ond to record holdings of 1943. Th 
largest 1944 crop of record and de. 


layed marketing incident to hich ay. 
erage moisture of new grain and 
shortage of shipping facilities wey 
factors in forcing producers to hold 
back exceptional quantities of corn 
Still, they are committed to heavy 


deliveries during this month and 
later, which may tax the facilities 
of markets if moisture continues to 
run high and drying and storage op- 
erations continue to be slowed by 
labor shortage. Substantially _ less 
feeding of livestock and poultry is 
being carried on this season, which 
will turn a larger percentage of 1944 
corn into a cash crop. 

The quantity of oats on farms Jan 
1 was 750,000,000 bus, 46,000,000 mors 
than a year ago and 99,000,000 above 
average. Lower prices as a 
of a roll-back in OPA ceilings and 


result 


continued extensive use of oats as 4 
substitute for other feeds have influ- 
enced producers to a_ better per- 


centage of the 1944 crop and carry- 

over than in an average season. 
Farm stocks of wheat, corn and 

oats Jan. 1, with comparisons, are 


reported as follows (000’s omitted) 
Wheat t 


Corn 





Jan. 1 


Farm stocks of soybeans 
were 42,593,000 bus, against 57,333,- 
000 a year ago, and 88,215,110 two 
years ago. 

The department of agriculture also 
reported on stocks of barley «nd ry' 
on farms and in secondary positions 
on Dec. 1, which computations were 
first presented only for receni years 
Therefore, comparative figures are 
not extensive. The figures (000s 
omitted): 

Dec. 1, Dec. 1 Ave 

1944 194 8 
Barley 158,306 178,49 ’ 
are ree 12,264 16,0 : 

Farm reserves for previous dates 
in 1944 were revised to conform rt 

is [Ol- 


new statistics on production, 
lows (000’s omitted): 
‘Wheat 


532,270 
103,742 


Corn Oat S’bean 
206,621 950.8 
561,181 185,29 
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y half—48%—of housewives 
do more home baking when 
restrictions are ended, ac- 
to a recent survey made by 
rican Home Magazine, pub- 
New York. The _ publica- 
iintains a reader-consumer 
2.112 members, who were 
When rationing is ended will 
more baking at home, less 
x about the same amount, 
do now?” Only 1% said 
1% said ‘about the same”; 
ot know; 48% said “more.” 
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QURT ACTION NAMES 
\KERS ON ENRICHMENT 


ork, N. Y.—Informations 
n filed by the War Food 
ation in the United States 
‘Yourt in New York in the 
{ action in the metropolitan 
x enforcement of bread en- 
The complaints under War 
ler No. 1 were filed against 
French Bakery, Marten’s 
Sterling Bakery Corp., John 
Bakery and Antonio Zito. 
FA compliance division chief 
the informations had been 
after each bakery had 
ned several times. 
ilian baker blamed the trou- 
ie difficulty of getting vita- 
cious workers since his four 
inducted into the 
Another baker said that 
listribution of vitamins gave 
richment to some rolls and 
others. 
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NUTRITIONIST SAYS FOOD 


QU. 


New 
eating n 
than du 
nation’s 
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ALITY, QUANTITY GOOD 


York, N. Y.—Americans are 
ore food and better food now 
ring any other period in the 
history, Dr. Frank L. Gun- 
xecutive secretary of the 
| nutrition board of the Na- 
tesearch Council, said in an 
before the New York Sec- 


tion, American Association of Cereal 


Chemist 
Dr. 
marked 
capita ( 
milk ar 
fruits ar 
the ine 
of flow 
the 193 
Improve 
essentia 
acin anc 


s, Jan. 9. 
runderson emphasized the 
nereases during 1943 in per 
nsumption of such foods as 
milk products, eggs, citrus 
| green vegetables. He said 
ise in the nutritive quality 
through enrichment, over 
39 average gave very large 
lent in the intake of such 
as thiamine, riboflavin, ni- 
Iron. 
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In discussing some of the major 
achievements in food technology, Dr. 
Gunderson said the greatest recent 
advancement was the establishment 
of a yardstick of nutritional stand- 
ards. This, he said, accounts for ade- 
quate nutrition with a margin of 
safety. His illustrated lecture em- 
phasized the part that enriched flour 
has played in the improvement of 
the country’s diet. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR BAKERS 
GET WARNINGS ON WFO-1 


Chicago, Ill.—Acting on reports of 
alleged violations of the consignment 
provisions of War Food Order No. 1 
(the bakery products order) in the 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., 
marketing areas, the Chicago Com- 
pliance Office of the War Food Ad- 
ministration has mailed warning let- 
ters to bakers in the areas, carrying 
the admonition that the federal 
agency will take drastic action to 
enforce wartime regulations con- 
tained in the food order. 

John W. Clagett, Chicago compli- 
ance officer, directed the letters to 
all bakers in the Duluth-Superior 
area, to ask their co-operation in ob- 
taining compliance with the bakery 
products war food order. The let- 
ters requested bakers to advise each 
driver salesman of the restrictions 
against consignment selling, and re- 
possession of bakery products pre- 
viously sold, or getting credit for 
such products. The bakers were also 
asked to advise the salesmen that 
violations of the consignment provi- 
sion will not be tolerated by the War 
Food Administration. 

The WFA, according to the letter, 
is now taking effective measures to 
enforce wartime food regulations. 
As evidence of this, the letter cited 
the recent action of the federal court 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, which imposed a 
fine of $2,000 upon an Ohio baker, 
and fines of $50 to $200 on driver- 
salesmen for violations of WFO-1. 
Possible legal penalties for violations 
of the order include fines up to $10,- 
000 and imprisonment up to one 
year, according to Clagett. 

Mr. Clagett asked the bakers in 
the Duluth-Superior area to report 
to the WFA any action taken toward 
assuring compliance of employees and 
agents. 
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GEORGE HUGGINS NAMED 
SAXONY SALES ASSISTANT 


St. Louis, Mo.—George Huggins, 
central states representative for Sax- 
ony Mills for the past six years, has 
been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager. Mr. Huggins started in the 
flour business 16 years ago with the 
Kansas City mill and has traveled 
continuously since throughout the 
central states and the South. 
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Government Said to Be Preparing for 
Return of Burlap Importing to Trade 


New 
the tex 
the g01 
Store 
indust1 
ington 
ment” 
closely 
the Te 
Commit 
Board 
belief, 

The 
has al 


ork, N. Y.—Many persons in 
le bag industry believe that 
rnment is preparing to re- 
irlap importing to private 
soon. A report from Wash- 
hat an “important announce- 
vill be made soon, timed so 
vith the Jan. 17 meeting of 


xtile Bag Industry Advisory 


fee and War Production 
‘fficials, gives rise to this 


ffice of Price Administration 


sO announced a meeting on 


Jan. 18 to aid in establishing an 
equitable price for burlap before the 
import function is transferred to pri- 
vate trade. 

Ships returning from the China- 
Burma-India war theater are bring- 
ing in substantial amounts of burlap. 
While stocks in Calcutta are low, the 
depletion is due to heavy shipments, 
it is understood, as the production 
there is large. 

If the price schedules can be agreed 
upon, the largest impediment to re- 
turning business to private hands will 











WELCOME GIFT—Grateful appreciation for the first sack of flour sent by 
the allies to feed the starving people of Greece is shown in the face of-the 
Greek premier as he accepts the shipment on behalf of his countrymen. A 
high-ranking British army officer and several Greek civilians watch the 
arrival. 





be solved. With sufficient supplies, 
the details of arrivals, ships, cartage, 
etc., can doubtless be settled fairly. 
The supply of cotton cloth con- 
tinues tight. The textile bag industry 
continues to fare about as well as 
other civilian textile users in the 
market for cloth. Only small iso- 
lated lots of cottons are sold to the 
bag trade and materials are difficult 
to obtain. Small lots of print cloths 
and a few sales of sheetings are re- 
ported. Osnaburgs have disappeared 
from the civilian market. Highly 





rated orders are absorbing nearly 
all available yardage. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.55, as compared with 17.69 a 
year ago. 


1944 World Wheat Crop Estimated 
at 3,850,000,000 Bus for 3% Gain 


Washington, D. C.—With increases 
in production in Canada and the 
United States more than offsetting 
decreases in Europe, Asia and south- 
ern hemisphere countries, the 1944 
wheat crop in 45 countries is esti- 
mated at about 3,850,000,000 bus, or 
about 3% more than in 1943, states 
a year-end summary of the world 
wheat situation by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
These 45 countries represent about 
97% of the total world wheat pro- 
duction, excluding the U.S.S.R. and 
China. 

The 1944 wheat crop in Canada is 
now placed at 453,000,000 bus, which 
is above average and greatly exceeds 
the small crop of 284,000,000 bus (re- 
vised estimate) produced in 1943. 
The good crop is due to both in- 
creased acreage and above average 
yields. With a crop of 1,079,000,000 
bus estimated for the United States 
and about 14,000,000 bus for Mexico, 
the total for the three North Ameri- 
can countries is 1,546,000,000 bus, 
which compares with 1,141,000,000 
bus a year earlier, the bureau says. 

European production, based largely 
on unofficial reports, is estimated at 
about 1,460,000,000 bus, which is be- 
low the crop last year and below the 
prewar average for the fifth consecu- 
tive year. Shortages of fertilizer 
and labor, and also weather condi- 
tions, have limited yields in many 
cases. War operations also affected 
the outturn in some areas. Rains 
during the harvesting season in north- 
ern and western Europe affected 
quality and, to some extent, quantity. 


Good wheat yields are reported in 
Russia. 

The first official estimate for Ar- 
gentina is placed at 167,000,000 bus, 
which is considerably below last year 
and below average. Trade opinion, 
however, places the crop at a some- 
what higher figure. The acreage is 
reported at 15,400,000, compared with 
16,900,000 a year earlier. 

The crop in Australia, as the re- 
sult of widespread drouth, will total 
only about 50,000,000 bus, which is 
about half of the 108,000,000 pro- 
duced in 1943, and the smallest crop 
since 1919. With increased domestic 
requirements, particularly for feed 
purposes, a crop of this size would 
necessitate a considerable reduction 
in the country’s carry-over stocks, 
leaving little for export in 1945. 

July 1, 1945, stocks in four prin- 
cipal exporting countries—Argentina, 
Australia, Canada and the United 
States—may total about 1,050,000,000 
bus. While this is a reduction of 
more than 100,000,000 bus from the 
1,167,000,000 bus last July 1, it is 
still more than double the 1935-39 
average of 457,000,000 bus and more 
than ample to meet all foreseeable 
needs, the survey states. 

Heavy fall rains over much of 
Europe including the United King- 
dom are believed to have reduced the 
acreage seeded to winter wheat to 
below that of last year. Undoubted- 
ly, considerable effort will be made 
to increase the acreage of spring 
wheat. Extensive efforts are being 
made to expand the wheat acreage in 
India, and some increase is believed 
possible, the bureau adds. 
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Doubt About 1945 Conventions 





TO GET PERMITS, GROUPS MUST SHOW 
HOW WAR EFFORT WOULD BE AIDED 


Executive Committees of Trade Associations Expected to Decide 
Soon Whether to Make Application to Government 
Committee for Permits 


Washington, D. C.—Conventions, 
trade association meetings and indus- 
try exhibits and shows involving 
more than 50 persons in attendance 
will have to convince a government 
committee that their failure to con- 
vene will impede the war effort, ac- 
cording to the latest announcement 
from the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 

Applications to convene must be 
submitted to a committee composed 
of Robert Patterson, undersecretary 
of war; Ralph A. Brad, undersecre- 
tary of the navy; J. A. Krug, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
and Charles M. Hay, deputy chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. The applications for permission 
to hold conventions will be required 
to prove that cancellation of the 
gathering will “impede the winning 
of the two wars that we are fight- 
ing,” Col. J. Monroe Johnson, chair- 
man of the convention travel com- 
mittee, said. 

In spite of the fact that this ar- 
bitrary government action is seen to 
be of doubtful legality, it is improb- 
able that any group will contest this 
decision at this time when results 
from the fighting fronts are making 
themselves effectively known at home 
in battle casualties. 

The most serious effect of the or- 
der in the associated milling, grain 
and baking industries will be among 
the bakery organizations which have 
made a practice of assembling to 
discuss trade problems. There is a 
general sentiment among the indus- 
try that the limitation of attendance 
to a maximum of 50 persons will 
permit the assembly of panel groups 
but ODT has stipulated that this ex- 
ception does not of itself imply offi- 
cial approval. 


All Group Meetings Affected 


Virtually all group meetings are 
brought under the ban_ including 
government group meetings but does 
not involve industry advisory com- 
mittee meetings of the Office of Price 
Administration, War Production 
Board or War Food Administration. 
With certain exceptions, these groups 
do not include more than 50 persons. 

The no-convention ruling, emanat- 
ing from ODT, is seen as the death 
knell to the familiar American con- 
vention, at least until there is a final 
determination of fighting in Europe. 

The factors which will govern 
judgment of applications for permis- 
sion to hold convention meetings in- 
clude the following: 

Date and location of proposed 
meeting and name of hotel or other 
facilities that would be used; prob- 
able attendance, previous frequency 
of meetings, location and attendance 
of last previous meeting, average at- 
tendance at similar meetings before 
and during the war, from what area 
those attending are drawn, what 
steps have already been taken to 
curtail attendance, why objectives of 
the meetings cannot be attained 
through “conventions by mail,” why 
groups of 50 or less to whom powers 


are delegated cannot transact the 
necessary affairs of the organization 
and in what way and to what extent 
the war effort would suffer if the 
meetings were not held. 


No Final Decisions 


Officers of national associations 
closely affiliated with the milling and 
bakery industries report that no final 
decisions have been reached regard- 
ing their respective associations. Offi- 
cials of the Millers National Federa- 
tion are inclined to believe that its 
annual convention will not be held, 
but add that “this is a matter for 
the executive committee to decide.” 
The executive committee of the fed- 
eration is scheduled to meet in mid- 
February. 

Dr. Oscar Skovholt, president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, reports that officers of the 
association are investigating the mat- 
ter and checking with proper authori- 
ties about holding the association’s 





1945 convention, scheduled to be held 
in Toronto, Ont., May 14-18. He 
adds that the association’s officers 
will know definitely within two weeks 
whether the meeting will be held 
or called off. 

The Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, scheduled to hold its Golden 
Jubilee in Chicago in June, “is co- 
operating fully with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation,” George S. O. 
Smith, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, president of the as- 
sociation, said. He indicated that 
application will be made for permis- 
sion to hold the convention, and that 
the final decision, of course, rests 
with the members of the government 
committee. 


Bakery Engineers Apply 

Victor Marx, secretary of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, presented an application to 
the committee for permission to hold 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 
scheduled for March 5-8 in Chicago. 
It is not known at this time whether 
the government committee has acted 
upon the application. 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America probably will cancel its an- 
nual convention which is scheduled 
to be held in Chicago April 9-10. 
Members of the organization have 
been queried and thus far replies 
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show members in favor of canceling 
the meeting. 

The following milling, baking, grain 
and allied groups had planned for 
conventions: 

Feb. 6-7.—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Illinois, Peoria. 

March 5-8.—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Chicago, Il. 

April 6-7.—Districts 1 and 2, As. 
sociation of Operative Millers, anq 
the Kansas City, Nebraska and Pio. 
neer sections, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 

April 9-10.—Associated Retail Jak. 
ers of America, Chicago, Ill. 

April 29-30 and May 1.—Southern 
Bakers Association, Daytona Beach 
Fla. 

May. Millers 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

May 14-18—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Toronto, On: 

May 16-18.—Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago 
Til. 

May 20-22._-New England Bakers 
Association, Swampscott, Mass. 

June 4-5.—Central Retail Feed As. 
sociation, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 4-8.—Association of Operative 
Millers, Chicago, Ill. 

Application forms for permits to 
hold conventions will be available 
within the next few days at all ODT 
regional and district offices, at most 
hotels and convention bureaus. Al] 
applications should be sent directly 
to R. H. Clare, secretary, War Com- 
mittee on Conventions, Room 7321 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


National Federa- 





CCC Issues Additional Instructions 
for Wheat Flour Export Program 


The following additional instruc- 
tions and information have been is- 
sued by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
in connection with the wheat flour 
export program: 

1.—Each 1944 CCC Wheat Flour 
Export Form 3 (Request for Settle- 
ment) filed subsequent to Jan. 15, 
1945, must contain the following 
statement: ‘The _ flour-production 
payment properly claimable from De- 
fense Supplies Corp. on the above- 
described flour ........ cents per 
bushel of wheat ground to produce 
such flour.” This statement should 
appear above the exporter’s signa- 
ture at the bottom of the form and 
entry of the number of cents must 
be made in the space provided. 

2.—Effective Jan. 1, 1945, the 
amount of the CCC export differntial 
applicable to flour shall be determined 
as follows: 

(a) Exports from West coast ports 
of flour milled in the Pacific coast 
area (Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada) shall 
take the CCC wheat export differ- 
ential for Pacific coast ports minus 
the Defense Supplies Corp. flour- pro- 
duction payment for the Pacific coast 
area. For January the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. payment is 27c bu for the 
Pacific coast area. 

(b) Exports from West coast ports 
of flour milled in the State of Mon- 
tana shall take the CCC wheat ex- 
port differential for Pacific coast 
ports minus the flour-production pay- 
ment of Defense Supplies Corp. for 
Montana and (1) if the flour-produc- 
tion payment for the Pacific coast 
area exceeds that for Montana, minus 
the amount of the difference between 
such rates, or (2) if the flour-produc- 


tion payment for Montana exceeds 
that for the Pacific coast area, plus 
the difference between such rates. 
For January this will result in de- 
ducting a total of 27c bu from the 
CCC wheat export differential for 
West coast ports. 

(c) Exports from West coast ports 
of flour milled in states other than 
Montana and the Pacific coast shall 
take the CCC wheat export differ- 
ential for Pacific coast ports minus 
the Defense Supplies Corp. flour-pro- 
duction payment for the area East of 
the Pacific coast area. For January 
the Defense Supplies Corp. flour-pro- 
duction payment for the area East of 
the Pacific area is 23c bu. 





LIGHTS OUT 

Washington, D. C.—Effective 
Feb. 1 no electricity may be used 
for outdoor advertising or out- 
door promotional advertising un- 
der provisions of U-9 issued by 
the War Production Board. Other 
banned uses of electricity in- 
clude: outdoor display lighting, 
except when necessary for con- 
duct of outdoor establishments; 
show window lighting except 
when necessary for interior lu- 
mination; outdoor sign lighting 
except for certain essential iden- 
tification for fire, traffic controls, 
police, hospitals, etc. Noncompli- 
ance with the order may result 
in the suspension of electric 
service to wilful violators, WPB 
says. The action was taken at 
the direction of James F. Byrnes, 
director of war mobilization and 
reconversion. 





(d) Exports from Atlantic and 
Gulf Ports of flour milled in the area 
East of the Pacific coast area shal 
take the CCC wheat export differ- 
ential for such ports minus the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. flour-production 
payment for the area East of the Pa- 
cific coast area. 

Exception: Where the _ flour is 
milled from wheat shipped from the 
Pacific coast area, the export differ- 
ential is the CCC wheat expor: dif- 
ferential for the port of exportation 
minus the Defense Supplies orp 
payment for the Pacific coast area 

(e) Exports from Atlantic coast 
and Gulf ports of flour milled the 
Pacific coast area shall take the CCC 


Wheat export differential for such 
portse minus the Defense Supplies 
Corp. flour-production paymen' for 
the Pacific coast area. 

(f) Exports of flour by : to 
Mexico do not qualify for payment 
at this time, since the CCC leat 


export differential is less than the 
flour-production payment of Defense 
Supplies Corp. 

3.—At 3 p.m., E.W.T., Jan. 4, 1949, 


all foreign countries were ade 
eligible countries under the \\heat 
Flour Export Program, subj to 


F. E. A. requirements. Notifica‘ions 
to this office of eligible export sales 
to any foreign country may, until 
further notice be made by mai! 
4.—Exporters who have filed a cer- 
tified statement of unfilled export 
sales contracts as of Nov. 13, 1944, 
shall submit to Grain Division, Com- 
modity Corp., South Agricuiiure 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., a cer- 
tified statement of all unfilled export 
sales contracts for countries outside 
of the western hemisphere as of 2 
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p,m., E.W.T., Jan. 4, 1944, entered 
into subsequent to Nov. 13, 1944, and 
prior to 3 p.m., E.W.T., Jan. 4, 1945. 
Exporters who have filed no state- 
ment of unfilled export sales con- 
tracts witht this office shall, at or 
prior to the time of making the first 
acceptance under the program, sub- 
mit to Grain Division, Commodity 
Credit Corp., South Agriculture 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., a cer- 
tified statement of all unfilled export 
sales contracts as of Nov. 13, 1944, 
tocether with a statement of unfilled 
export sales contracts for countries 
ouiside of the western hemisphere as 
of 3 p.m., E.W.T., Jan. 4, 1945, which 
were entered into subsequent to Nov. 
13, 1944, and prior to 3 p.m., E.W.T.., 
Jan. 4, 1945. An export sales con- 
tracts shall be deemed to have been 
filled if (1) in the case of exporta- 
tion by water an on-board bill of lad- 
ing has been issued, (2) in the case 
of exportation by rail, if an authen- 
ticated landing certificate has been 
issued by an official of the country 
to which the flour is exported, or if 
an authenticated certificate has been 
issued by the United States Collector 
of Customs at the point of exporta- 
tion showing the net weight of the 
flo the name and address of the 
exporter and the consignee. Ex- 
porters will be required to make ex- 
poriation, without benefit of the ex- 
port differential, of a quantity of 


flo equivalent to the quantity of 
unfilled export sales contracts re- 
quired to be reported to this office. 


Effective Jan. 15, 1945, region- 
al directors will upon receipt of a 
proper acceptance from an export- 
If the acceptance is rejected, 
file within one-hour of the receipt of 
the acceptance a telegraphic notice to 
e exporter of such rejection. 

If the acceptance is approved, 
dispatch cn the date the acceptance 
is received a letter notifying the ex- 
porter of such approval. Such let- 
ter shall be sent air-mail if it will 
expedite its delivery. No telegraphic 
notification will be sent if the ac- 
ceptance is approved. 

6.—Exporters are required to re- 
port too this office cancellation of 
any unfilled exports ales contracts 
for which reports are required to be 
filed under paragraph 4 above. The 
reporting of the cancellation of such 
sales does not in itself relieve the ex- 
from the requirement of ex- 
equivalent quantity of 

benefit of the export 
differential. However, in making re- 
ports of such cancellations, state- 
ments of the facts surrounding the 
cancellation should be furnished to 
this office together with the original 
of the cancellation notice of the im- 
porter or a certified copy of it in 
ord that a proper determination 
may be made of the liability of the 
exporter to export an _ equivalent 
quantity of flour without benefit of 
the exportd ifferential. 

7.-Paragraph 11 of 1944 CCC 
Wheat Flour Exporter’s Circular Let- 
ter No. 2 provides that where a 
miller and an exporter are involved 
In an exportation, the person who 
has ownership of the flour at the time 
of exportation shall be entitled to 
claim any export differential ap- 
plic:ble to the exportation. This has 
interfered in some cases with norma! 
relationships between millers and ex- 
Porters. It is not our purpose to 
Cause such dislocations if they may 
be avoided in any manner consistent 
with the objectives of the program. 
Accordingly, as an exception to the 
rule in paragraph 11 of 1944 CCC 
Wheat Flour Exporter’s Circular Let- 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Additional Treble Damage Actions 
Started by OPA in Millfeed Cases 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Additional 
suits for treble damages against 
five more milling companies were 


filed by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in federal district court at 
Minneapolis within the past few days. 
The suits arise out of a technicality 
in handling of f.o.b. sales of millfeed, 
and in addition to the eilght mills al- 
ready named actions are expected to 
be started against one or two others. 
Suits were filed Jan. 11 against 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. in 
which damages of $6,894 are asked, 
Capital Flour Mills, Ine., in which 
$13,960 is asked, and Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co. in which $3,075 is asked. 
Latest suits to be filed were against 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., in an 
action which asked for treble dam- 
ages amounting to $19,383, and an- 


other against the Standard Milling 
Co., the amount of which was _ not 
learned. 

Previously actions were initiated 
against the Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. for $5,034 in alleged over- 
ceiling charges and General Mills, 
Inc., and W. J. Jennison Co. for un- 
specified sums. 

Respondents have 20 days in which 
to file answers. 

The complaints were based on sales 
made f.o.b. mill at the Minneapolis 
area price which were shipped to 
buyers in the Kansas City price area, 
the buyer paying the freight. OPA 
contends that the shipments, which 
were made on order bill of lading, 
were illegal because the millers re- 
tained technical ownership of the 
feed while in shipment. Had the 


13 


sales been made for cash or on open 
credit, OPA says they would have 
been legal under Section 6 of the 
millfeed order which defines f.o.b. 
transactions in that commodity. 

Meanwhile the flour and feed in- 
dustries have been expecting a revi- 
sion of the wording of Section 6, as 
outlined in The Northwestern Miller 
of Dec. 20, which would clarify the 
language of that provision and defi- 
nitely set forth the methods by which 
such transactions may be made. 

The section was written into the 
law originally’ to obtain more even 
and equitable distribution and to 
make it easier for feed mixers and 
other processors to obtain millfeed 
and prevent that commodity from 
backing up in producing areas where 
the price ceiling is highest. 





FOOD-DRUG AGENCY 
REPORTS VIOLATIONS 


Conditions Growing Progressively 
Worse, Commissioner Dunbar Says 
—Flour Seizures 1,000,000 Lbs 


Washington, D. C.—The food and 
drug administration 
annual 
conditions are growing “progressive- 


warned in its 


report that food production 


during wartime. 
Dunbar, commissioner of 


ly worse 

Paul B. 
food and drugs for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, reported that “well 
over 1,000,000 Ibs of 


contaminated 


insect infested 


and rodent flour was 
seized during 1944.” 

According to Mr. Dunbar’s report, 
“many bakeries were found to be op- 
erating under grossly insanitary con- 
ditions and to be using materials con- 
taminated by insects and rodents. 
Some plants permitted revolting con- 
ditions to develop with little or no 
protection to the foods they are proc- 
essing or storing.” 

Alimentary pastes were second in 
number of cereal products seized by 
government officers, the report re- 
vealed. 

Greater pressure will be main- 
tained to insure the effectiveness of 
the campaign to eliminate insect and 
rodent damage to food, it was stated. 

An encouraging sign of the effec- 
tiveness of the government efforts 
was cited as the fact that there has 
been no significant increase in food 
poisoning cases despite wartime con- 
ditions and mass plant feeding of 
war workers. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WLB ORDERS RESUMPTION 
OF BAKERY’S OPERATIONS 


Stevens Point, Wis.—The Bake- 
Rite Baking Co., Stevens Point, has 
been ordered by the regional War 
Labor Board to comply with a re- 
cent WLB directive, and union em- 
ployees of the bakery have been or- 
dered to return to work. Action of 
the board followed a hearing in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 3. 

It was charged by C. A. Loomans, 
owner of the bakery, that a group of 
employees had prevented the bak- 
ery’s trucks from operating on public 
highways, that they had defaced 
trucks and removed parts from them, 


that they had threatened drivers and 
that they had prevented employees 
from gaining access to the bakery. 
He asserted the company had suf- 
fered “irreparable damage.” 

Representing the firm at the Chi- 
cago WLB hearing was John Gray, 
sales manager. The board had asked 
the union to show cause why a work 
stoppage should not be ended and the 
company to show cause for alleged 
noncompliance with its directive. 

The local strike was instituted Dec 
21 when about 50 employees failed 
to report to work in protest of the 
company’s refusal to grant a wage 
increase to inside workers, and its 
refusal to put into effect a wage in- 
crease granted drivers by NLRB last 
March 15. On Dec. 23 the company 
suspended all operations until further 
notice “due to interference in normal 
production and distribution of our 
products.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 

PAST PRESIDENTS’ NIGHT 

Milwaukee, Wis.—‘‘Past Presidents’ 
Night” will be observed at the 
monthly dinner meeting of the Wis- 
consin Flour and 3akers’ Allied 
Trades Association Jan. 19 at Moser’s 
Cafe, with an appropriate gift to be 
presented to each of the past officials. 
The Allied Trades group is also in- 
augurating another stunt for the 
coming year—A _ Birthday Club 
with members whose birthdays fall 
during the month of the meeting to 
be guests of honor at the dinner that 
particular month. 








WINTER GRAINS REPORTED 
IN GOOD CONDITION 

Winter grains are in good con- 
dition throughout the country. 
They are dormant in most cen- 
tral and northern sections, but 
are making fair progress in the 
South and in California, says the 
United States Weather Bureau. 
The progress of barley in Okla- 
homa is poor due to the cold 
nights. <A persistent snow cov- 
er is providing good protection 
for dormant winter erains in 
many northern sections east of 
the Rockies. Rain and unusual- 
ly hirh temperatures for the sea- 
son have been favorable in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, where there 
has been a serious lack of pre- 
cipitation this winter. 








C. E. CASTO NEW HEAD 
OF WARD BAKING CO. 


R. G. Cowan Continues as Director— 
A. E. Tolley Named Executive 
Vice President 


New York, N. Y.—Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of Ward Bak- 
ing Co., announced Jan. 11 that at 
a meeting of the directors the follow- 
ing changes in the official staff of 
the company were made: 

R. G. Cowan retired as president. 
Mr. Cowan will continue as a director 
and also to do important research 
work for the company. C. Everett 
Casto, previously vice president, was 
elected president. A. E. Tolley, pve- 
viously vice president, was elected 
executive vice president. E. A. Me- 
Laughlin, previously general sales 
manager, was elected a vice presi- 
dent and a director of the company. 

Mr. Russell stated to the directors, 
“I know that you join with me in 
wishing these colleagues of yours and 
ours success in their new posts, re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities for 
worthwhile accomplishments in the 
widened field of their activities.” 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF F LIFE—— 
RULES IN WAGE DISPUTE 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The regional War 
Labor Board on Jan. 11 ordered a 
schedule of wage rates for 12 classi- 
fications, ranging from 87%4c per hour 
for sacked-feed pilers to $1.22% per 
hour for millwrights, sheet metal 
workers and electricians in the wage 
dispute between the Ralston Purina 
Co. and Local 19,184, Flour, Feed and 
Cereal Workers Union (AFL). The 
dispute involved 225 employees and 
the wage adjustments were made ret- 
roactive to Aug. 1, 1944. Unless a 
petition for review is filed, the order 
becomes final and binding. 


———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BILL WOULD INCREASE 
EXPORT SUBSIDY FUNDS 


Washington, D. C. Congressman 
Stephen Pace of Georgia has intro- 
duced an amendment (H. R. 749) to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which would set aside 90% of im- 
port tariff revenues for use in sub- 
sidizing exports. The present terms 
of this act provide that only 30% of 
these funds can now be used for such 
purpose, 
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FLOUR SALES DROP SHARPLY 
FROM RECENT LARGE VOLUME 


Government Buying Unimportant and Domestic Trade 
Hand-to-Mouth—Shortage of Cars and Labor 
Causing Much Concern Everywhere 


Flour sales have slackened consid- 
erably from the heavy volume evi- 
dent in the first week of the new 
year. Noteworthy government buy- 
ing has been absent recently and 
domestic trade appears to be limited 
to near-by needs. With prices at or 
near the ceilings, 
buyers have no in- 











Sales centive to book 

About large amounts for 
Average distant delivery 

and there is al- 

ways the’ hope 

that prices may decline. Shortage 


of manpower and scarcity of boxcars 
are becoming increasingly serious to 
millers and bakers alike and these 
conditions are not confined to any 
one area. Mills are having ditfi- 
culty in getting cars and also in un- 
loading and loading them. Buffalo 
shipments have been greatly restrict- 
ed for two weeks by heavy snow 
drifts, and the tight lighterage situ- 
ation in New York is causing severe 
congestion. With cars none too plen- 
tiful anyway, the delay in unloading 
and returning them to service is a 
serious handicap. 

Sales of flour in the Northwest and 
Southwest combined averaged about 
60% of capacity, which, in compari- 
son with the better than 200% vol- 
ume a week ago, appears light. 


Southwestern Sales Slacken 


Sales of flour in the Southwest fell 
back in the second week of January 
to 39% of capacity, compared with 
168% the previous week and 47% a 
year ago. Buyers are showing some 


interest, but with prices so close to 
ceiling levels, they are not eager to 
buy. Sales are largely to those who 
must buy to fill in. Mill operations 
are improving within the limits of 
labor supplies. Clears still are un- 
steady. Family flour business is bet- 
ter, but not enough to make a sig- 
nificant improvement in total sales 
volume. 
Spring Sales 80% 

Scattered buying of carlots and up 
to 5,000-sack lots, along with two 
round-lot sales to large bakeries, 
brought sales of northwestern spring 
wheat mills up to 80% of capacity 
last week. In comparison with the 
previous week’s 290% volume, how- 
ever, trading seemed quiet. A year 
ago, sales averaged 50% of capacity 
One of the round lots was estimated 
at 130,000 sacks. The other was 
not so large, but was described as of 
fair size. The purchases were be- 
lieved to represent near-by needs of 
the companies involved and were 
considered indicative of the policy of 
larger bakers to buy from time to 
time rather than book heavily for 
forward delivery. A noticeable slack- 
ening in the inquiry for clears is 
evident, even for the better qualities. 
There is no accumulation of these 
grades so far, but low protein clears 
are difficult to move even at stiff 
price discounts. Shipping directions 
are still plentiful and mills expected 
to maintain operations at a good rate, 
providing they can get cars. The lat- 
ter is a real problem, however, some 
plants having been within a day or 
two of shutting down because of 
crowded warehouse space. 





Semolina Buyers and Durum Millers 
Continue to Play Tag on Ceilings 


Macaroni manufacturers continue 
to bide their time in the hope that 
mills will make offerings below ceil- 
ing levels. Durum millers, however, 
are still holding asking prices at the 
maximum, and the net result is a dis- 
appointing volume of business. Some 
users have been forced to pick up a 
car or two for actual immediate re- 
quirements, but there is no buying 
of large amounts for forward needs. 

In the cash market at Minneapolis, 
amber durum remains scarce and 
anything at all suitable for milling 
commands ceiling prices. Millers 
point out that as long as this situa- 
tion exists, there is little hope of 
semolina prices falling below their 
ceilings. They sound a note of cau- 
tion that because of the increasingly 
tight boxcar situation, deliveries 
might be restricted in the event large 
numbers of semolina users decided 
to replenish their depleted reserves 
all at once. Demand for durum 
clears is very quiet and mills are ex- 
periencing difficulty in keeping them 
from accumulating. 

Buffalo reports semolina sales con- 
fined to actual current requirements 
of buyers, with the trade not in- 
clined to book heavily at ceilings. 
Directions on old orders are good, 
but mills are somewhat behind ship- 
ments, due to the car shortage and 


weather handicaps. New York semo- 
lina handlers are said to be offering 
somewhat below ceilings, but demand 
is not broad. Similar conditions ex- 
ist at Pittsburgh and the situation 
is quiet at Philadelphia. A little 
more semolina business has devel- 
oped at Chicago, though buying is 
not general. Orders booked have 
ranged up to 2,000 and 3,000 sacks. 
St. Louis reports a fair volume of 
new sales and good shipping direc- 
tions. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Jan. 13, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


B GOP 2 ecb ca ces $1.63% @1.72% $1.61 
a ee ee 1.61% @1.71% 1.61 
i a ee 1.58% @1.70% 
SP WE 2 Nkee eee’ bs 1.55% @1.69% 
eee eee eee 1.50% @1.68% sees 
S Se bbctvecses “sans - sees 1.58 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
eth VES. dbevocrcrses *196,249 104 
Previous week ....... 180,906 86 
BOM BG se cicesivces 171,281 87 
Crop year 
production 
i fe SD AR, Pere ee 5,443,218 
Faly 1-FJOM. 16, TO44 wnccccvccees 4,973,707 


*Eight companies. 


Sales at Buffalo have slackened 
since the buying flurry early in the 
new year. Severe storm conditions 
the past two weeks have greatly re- 
stricted mill operations and_ ship- 
ments and all plants are far behind 
in deliveries. Over 2,000 cars, loaded 
with various material, still are 
blocked by drifts of as much as 21 
feet in some spots. Scattered hand- 
to-mouth sales are reported in New 
York to buyers who did not buy at 
the previously lower prices and are 
now in need of flour. The chief dif- 
ficulty is in getting deliveries. Ship- 
ping permits for terminals are in- 
creasingly difficult to get and buyers 
will pay any price up to ceilings to 
get cars with permits. Tremendous 
congestion in railroad yards is re- 
ported, with government goods re- 
ceiving preference. The storm con- 
ditions in Buffalo have hampered 
New York deliveries. 

Bakers Shortening Scarce 

Comparatively little activity is re- 
ported at Philadelphia. The occa- 
sional price cutting in evidence pre- 
viously has disappeared and mills 
generally show little disposition to 
shade prices in order to stimulate 
sales. Bakers in the Pittsburgh area 
purchased several cars last week for 
immediate needs, but general buying 
was light. Scarcity of shortening is 
the principal concern of bakers, with 
some favoring rationing to insure 
equitable distribution. 


Chicago Improvement Holds 

Most mill agents and brokers at 
Chicago report that the new year 
improvement in demand continues. 
Bakers are the chief buyers, with 
sales ranging from single -cars up 
to 5,000 sacks. Family flour sales 
are light and scattered, but direc- 
tions are good. Some good sized or- 
ders have been booked by St. Louis 
mills, with all classes of trade show- 
ing interest. Mills there report more 
interest from central states bakery 
and family trade, with blenders also 
in the market. The Cleveland trade 
area has been handicapped by the 
same storm conditions as at Buffalo 
and shipping has been greatly re- 


stricted. Shortage of manpower, 
shortening and sugar continues to 


plague bakers and tends to restrict 
their takings of flour, but family 
buying has been stimulated by un- 
confirmed rumors that flour may be- 
come scarce. Central states soft 
wheat mills report some improvement 
since the turn of the year, but not 
comparable to hard wheat flour ex- 
pansion. 

In the southeastern states, new 
sales range from one carlot for 
quick shipment to a few fair sized 
orders for 30 and 60 days’ shipment. 
Most orders are for the better grades, 
leaving cutoffs and clears as a bur- 
den on processors’ hands. 


Pacific Trade Lighter 

New flour business in the Pacific 
Northwest has quieted down consid- 
erably compared with recently, but 
mills are well booked with domestic 
and government orders for the next 
two to three months. Some mills 
have turned down small bookings for 
prompt shipment because of fully 
occupied capacity, but others report 
fairly heavy sales to the Midwest and 
the Southwest under the new Janu- 
ary subsidy rate. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 267,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,373,850 
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sacks, against 3,106,066 the previous 
week, and 3,688,899 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 3,348,360 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,695,619. 
All producing areas show an increase, 
as follows: Northwest 90,000 sacks, 
Southwest 70,000, Buffalo 6,000, cen- 
tral and southeastern states 58,000 
and the Pacific Northwest 42,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACTIVE FEED DEMAND 
FIRMS INGREDIENTS 


<> 
Severe Weather Necessitates Heay) 
Feeding—Manpower and Trans- 
portation Problems Serious 





< 


Feedstuffs ingredients continue in 
excellent request as the demand for 
commercially prepared rations 
strengthens. The call for balanced 
feeds has reached a high pitch and 
the problem of filling requests 
rapidly becoming about as serious 
as it was a year 
ago. Prolonged 
subzero tempera 
tures in the north- 
ern tier of centra 
western states, 
coupled with ree- 
ord-breaking snowstorms in the New 
England region, are throwing an ex- 
tra load on feed supplies. Dairy ani- 
mals and poultry must be fed heavier 
for body maintenance in severely 
cold weather in order to retain high 
production of dairy products and 
eggs. 

Mixers are facing an increasingly 
serious manpower problem, due to 
heavy drains made by military and 
defense plant requirements. The re- 
cent tightening of agricultural exemp- 
tions in selective service regulations 
is cited by some _ authorities 
presaging reduced livestock feeding 
on farms. Should increased liquid 
tion of feed consuming units result, 
mixers might well expect a cor! 
sponding reduction in the demand 
for feed. In view of recent official 
requests for increased numbers 
pigs and eggs, however, it hardly 
seems logical that farm labor would 
be reduced to levels which would 
render impossible the increased ; 
duction. 
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Prices 
About the 


Same 
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Problems in Car Shortage 


In addition to the manpower situ- 
ation, many mixers are running 
behind in feed shipments becaus« 
boxcar shortages. Rail officials : 
plain that rolling stock is wearing 
out, severe weather is strenuous 
both workers and equipment, 
placements are hard to get and the 
movement of vital war material con- 
tinues unabated. Requests of mix- 
ers for empty cars are met with ‘he 
courteous answer that switching wil! 
be handled as promptly as possi!)le. 
Mill door deliveries also are being 
hampered by scarcity of trucks «nd 
drivers. Some feed manufacturers 
are of the opinion that labor «nd 
transportation problems loom about 
as important on the feed hori 
this winter as short ingredient sup- 
plies did last winter. 


Millfeed Offerings Lacking 


Spot offerings of millfeeds at M: 
neapolis have disappeared and mix- 
ers are having difficulty in getting 
enough to keep running. Some are 
said to be willing to take clears in 
order to get needed bran and midds. 
There seems to be no limit to the 
demand, with buyers anxious and 
willing to contract for anything they 
can get for shipment ahead as tar 
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as next December. Mills, however, 
have sold about as far ahead as they 
care to, preferring to hold back a 
good percentage of their anticipated 
production for their mixed car cus- 
tomers, who do not buy much in ad- 
vance of their current needs. 
Millfeeds are the object of wide 
search by feed manufacturers and 
other consumers at Kansas City and 
the situation is about as critical as 
at any time during the last two years. 
Strength extends into the distant de- 
liveries and substantial lots of bran 
have been reported sold for equal 
monthly shipment from July through 
December. Offerings for any earlier 
shipment are not to be had. Colder 
weather has intensified the demand 
for wheat feeds at Chicago and in- 
quiries find the market bare of offer- 
ines. Mills are behind on orders al- 
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ready booked and are making no new 
contracts. Severe snowstorms, fol- 
lowed by low temperatures, strength- 
ened the demand for millfeeds at 
Buffalo. Transportation facilities 
were tied up several days recently 
and mills fell far behind in produc- 
tion and distribution. 


Production 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest, in- 
creased 3,600 tons last week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 53,669 tons, compared 
with 50,029 the previous week and 
59,019 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,525,314 tons, against 1,545,479 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 


<> —_—_____ a 


Bearish Statistics Depre: 





Wheat Futures Prices 


Firmer Cash Premiums Offset Part of 
Losses—Protein Types Remain at Ceilings 


l;asiness returned to wheat mar- 
kets last week, following the display 
of strength at the turn of the year. 
Buying support was curtailed by 
more encouraging war developments, 
slackening in flour sales, an official 
estimate of a liberal carry-over cf 
wheat at the end 
of the crop year, 
easiness in rye 










Prices 






e Little and slight  set- 
rn backs in the pro- 
longed upward 





trend in securities 
values. Losses in wheat futures 
ranged up to 4c bu for the week. 
Cash wheat, however, did not reflect 
the full declines in futures, due to a 
firmer tone in premiums for the scant 
offerings of protein milling types. 

Chicago May wheat closed Jan. 
at $1.63 bu, a decline of 35sc for the 
week. Minneapolis May ended at 
$1.54% and that delivery at Kansas 
City finished at $1.54. May rye at 
Chicago declined 4%c for the week, 
to close at $1.14%, and that position 
at Minneapolis ended at $1.14, or 374¢ 
down for the week. 
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Statistics Seen As Bearish 

‘he statistical position of wheat is 
interpreted as bearish. - Jan. 1 farm 
stocks of 392,423,000 bus, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, were only 10,000,000 bus great- 
er than a year ago, somewhat sur- 
prising in view of the record crop, 
but were 144,000,000 bus above the 
10-year average. A carry-over of 
possibly 400,000,000 bus is expected 
by the government next July 1, based 
upon the current rate of disappear- 
ance. It is pointed out that the 
quantity of wheat used for feed and 
industrial alcohol this year will fall 
far short of the heavy utilization last 
year, due to the large crops of corn, 
grain sorghums, etc. 
n Jan. 6 the CCC reported 
loan contracts covering 174,693,000 
bus. There may be some additional 
reiurns which will raise the total 
somewhat, but it is not considered 
likely that the revised estimate of 
180,000,000 bus will be reached. Last 
year, the CCC made loans on 128,- 
286,000 bus. In addition to its loan 
commitments, the agency owned 87,- 
559,000 bus of wheat on Dec. 31, as 
compared with 92,315,000 bus at the 
end of 1943. 

Shortage of cars continues to ham- 
per the country movement of wheat, 
although the Southwest appears to be 
in better position in this respect than 


the Northwest. Heavy snowstorms 
in the Northeast have blocked many 
cars from service and the priorities 
of war materials curtail the num- 
ber of cars for grain and processed 
products. 


Spring Premiums Stronger 
Offerings of spring wheat continue 
light at Minneapolis, with less than 
500 cars received the past week. 
Mills are actively in the market for 


all milling types to replace grain 
being used in filling recent flour 
sales. Premiums on lower protein 


types strengthened materially as the 
scarcity of better types forced proc- 


essors into the lower brackets. The 
top of the range on 13% protein 


types reached the ceiling and wheat 
with 13.50% or better protein broughi 
the full ceiling scale. Durum wheat 
continues tight, with offerings ex- 
ceedingly light and milling demand 
active. “To arrive” offerings of 
durums increased whenever ceiling 
prices were bid. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on Jan. 13: 


Protein No. 1 DNS No. 2 DNS. 
Ord ie $1.60%@ 1.61 $1.58 % @1.61% 
12% 1.62% @1.68 1.60% @1.63 % 
12.50% oo. 1.64% @1.65 1.62 11.65% 
13% 1.67 1Ceil 1.68 »Ceil. 
13.50 or higher Ceiling price scale 


Protein Winters Scarce 

Ordinary hard winter wheat is 
stronger at Kansas City, going to 5c 
over May on Jan. 15. Wheat with 
12.25% or better protein is at the 
ceiling and 12% protein is not far 
below. All medium or better proteins 
are still scarce. The War Food Ad- 
ministration request for 13% protein 
flour for the West Indies probably 
will be filled by out of position pro- 
tein wheat stocks and not from the 
Southwest. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of Jan. 13: 

HARD AND DARK 

Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


11.90 & less 44%@10 3%@ 9% 2%@ 8% 
12.00-12.40 10%@12 9%@11 8% @10 
13.00-13.90° 13%4%@14 124% @13 11% @12 
14.00-14.40 144 @15 134%@14 124% @13 
15.00-15.40 16%@17 154% @16 14% @15 
16.00-16.40 18%@19 17% @18 16% @17 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No.2 No. 3 
All proteins 144%4@16% 13%@15% 19% @20 


Southwestern Basis Higher 
Ordinary protein No. 1 hard win- 
ter at Fort Worth was quoted Jan. 
15 at $1.71@1.72, 12.50% protein 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Jan. 18, 1945 


PRE: © 5a eb OGaie aldose ews 40 8000 *800,801 
BOULHWOR  ciccccccivorceveseses 1,226,453 
Ce ee eae ee are Se ie i ee 118,965 
Central and Southeast ......... *557,810 


North Pacific Coast 


Totals 





Percentage of total U.S. 
*Preliminary. 


Previous Jan. 15, Jan. 16, Jan. 17, 
week 1944 19438 1942 
710,188 2 y 646,680 
1,156,342 1,599,556 1,031,875 
412,647 113,064 

371,871 

,129 


8 








266,001 





3,106,066 3,348,360 2,695,619 


73 73 | 64 64 





Crop year flour production 











—— Percentage of activity-——_____, o——- July 1 to-—————~ 

Jan. 1 Previous Jan, 15, Jan. 16, Jan. 17, Jan. 13, Jan. 15, 

1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest . $2 72 80 75 59 11,660,740 20,537,140 
Southwest ...... 88 83 101 90 74 32,888,160 34,800,155 
DOIG: 655.0050 68% 72 71 50 89 70 13,461,170 
Central and Ss. E. 70 66 77 74 61 15,464,134 
oO acifice Coast 90 79 98 81 a8 9,248,569 
Wotalse  .6isias 82 76 89 82 66 93, 93,511,168 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 

















Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jam. FT-1S wcsccee $14,380 95 
Previous week 91 
Year ago 103 
Two years 94 
Five-year ‘ 73 
TeN-VOBr AVETABS ...cccessecvrvece 73 
Kansas City 
SOR. TTS. si vs004% } 77 
Previous week 74 
Near SEO ..sces; 95 
Two years ago : 82 
Pive=FORr GVOTUEG 6 6c6éck eases sews 60 
TON<YEAF AVETABE 2.0. crccvesececes 7 
Wichita 
Jan 111,132 97,490 88 
Previo 111,1 80,187 72 
Year ‘ ‘ 111,132 116,964 105 
Two years ago .. 111,132 95,109 56 
Salina 
is WE. ¢:4:00 Sten 109,956 85,741 78 
Previous week 109,956 79,080 72 
ROGET BRO 6 <-64:0-0 109,956 103,35 94 
Two years ago 109,956 93,982 85 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Pe Ae cs to ae 269,100 224,999 84 
Previous week 269,100 75 
BOGE BOO o-ki04% 269,100 95 
Two years ago... 221,088 158,201 85 
PEVG*VORE -GVGPRHO 6 kd 5-6-0055 b 80a 72 
FON*VOGF AVEFARE 0.66 6ec cee cesees 66 

Portland District 

Co Ha ce 143,200 144,822 101 
Previous week - 143,200 124,888 87 
Year ago ....... 143,200 146,923 10 
Two years ago... 143,47 107,800 "7 
PRVG<“FORE GVOTEARE: 6 oiciceccaccenss $1 
Ten-year RVG abs ct ee ea caves 7 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 7-13 : 660,498 $98,421 75 
Previous week 660,498 136,519 66 
Year ago er 693,5 519,646 75 
Two year ago.. 73 184,635 65 
Five-year average 7 
Ten-year average ... ss tr 51 
Production for current week wa partly 


estimated, 


Minneapolis 





Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 7-13 a 518,120 802.380 95 
Previous weel 318,120 Sf 
POGr BEO 2.6%. 319,284 101 
Two year igo. 353,388 9t 
Five-year average ; 74 
Ten-year average . ‘ ; 69 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in J1linoi Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Vir 
vinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 














Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 7-13 792,240 557.810 70 

Previous week 792,240 199,307 63 

Year Lire 54 775,044 583,491 75 

*Two years ago 663,342 191 rt 74 

Five-year average 65 

Ten-year average . ‘ ee 65 
Curreat week preliminary 

*Not comparable with later yvears hecause 

fewer mills reported 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 7-1 577,416 118,965 72 

Previous week 77,416 112,647 71 

Year ago HT7,41¢ 161,964 80 

Two years ago 577,416 116,295 SY 

Ii year average 7 

Ten-year average 7 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three 


Dakota, and Montana, 
(computed 
fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Jan. T*kS 3 tcecer 2¢ 814,824 16,115 
Previous week.. 14,299 
[Two weeks ago 13,475 
BOER 6 06.0406 654-06 16,637 
194 16,689 
BUGS bvccee ec keees 12,584 
SAS a 10,530 
Five-yr iverage 14,511 





c-——Northwest——, c 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 






Buffalo P Combined— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 






142,565 8,016 267,925 53,669 1,525,314 
7,895 50,029 
8,01 
106,874 8,839 
386,979 9,878 
8, 2 7,903 
4, 5 7.978 
5 8,523 








$1.74, 13% protein $1.76 and 14% pro- 
tein at $1.80, basis delivered Texas 
common points. Offerings were light, 
while demand was good. Enid pre- 
miums are lc higher on ordinary 
wheat and 2c higher on protein types 
than a week ago. On Jan. 13, No. 1 
hard, ordinary protein was quoted 7c 
over Chicago May, 12% protein 12c 
over, 13% 16c over and 14% 18c over, 
basis delivered Galveston. 

Demand for cash wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest has slackened some- 
what, while country offerings have 


increased. Prices developed some 
easiness as buyers backed away and 
at the close of last week soft white 
wheat was selling around $1.55@d 
155% bu. Mills are well stocked 
with wheat to fill recent liberal flour 
bookings and their current takings 
are limited to special types needed 
for blending. They will. take high 
protein wheat any time it is offered, 
however. Lack of cars is slowing the 
movement of CCC wheat to feed 
manufacturers, some shipments being 
delinquent since late November. 
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400,000,000-Bu Wheat Carry-over 
Seen From 1,429,000,000-Bu Supply 


Washington, D. C.—The carry-over 
of wheat in the United States on 
July 1, 1945, may amount to abcut 
400,000,000 bus, based on present esti- 
mates of disappearance, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics says in a re- 
view of the wheat situation. The large 
corn and sorghum crops are expected 
to reduce the quantity of wheat for 
feed to about 230,000,000 bus and the 
quantity for alcohol to about 70,000,- 
000 bus. 

In the 10 years before the war, 
wheat for feed averaged 117,000,000 
bus, but in 1943-44 about 500,000,000 
bus were used to supplement the rel- 
atively short feed grain supplies. The 
use of wheat for alcohol before the 
war was negligible; in 1943-44 it 
amounted to 108,000,000 bus. 

The quantity of wheat which will 
be exported in 1944-45 continues to 
be highly uncertain. If sufficient 
shipping space becomes available, ex- 
ports of wheat including flour in 
terms of wheat probably would ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 bus. Food for both 
civilians and military forces is ex- 
pected to take about 535,000,000 Dus 
—about the same as the revised fig- 
ure for 1943-44—and seed about 80,- 
000,000 bus. 


On the basis of these estimates, 
total 1944-45 disappearance may 
amount to about 1,030,000,000 bus. 


Supplies in 1944-45 consist of a car- 
ry-over July 1, 1944, of 315,000,000 
bus, a crop of 1,079,000,000 and prob- 
able imports (excluding wheat for 
milling in bond) of about 35,000,000 
bus, which total 1,429,000,000 bus, the 
bureau says. 

The revised estimate of the 1944 
wheat crop at 1,079,000,000 bus is 
about 30,000,000 bus below the Oc- 
tober preliminary figure, but still 70,- 
000,000 bus above the previous record 
crop produced in 1915. The 65,700, 
000 acres seeded for the 1944 crop 
was a sharp increase over the pre- 
vious year, but 3% below the 1933. 
42 average. The yield of 16.4 bus 
per seeded acre was the second larg- 
est in United States wheat history. 

The indicated 1945 winter wheat 
production is 762,000,000 bus, based 
on the estimated acreage and the re- 
lationship of such factors as Dec. 1 
reported condition and weather 
through November with seeded yields 
in past years. A combination of 
unfavorable circumstances, however, 
could result in a winter wheat crop 
much smaller than this, just as fa- 
vorable conditions greatly increased 
prospects for the 1944 crop. 

It will be remembered that just a 
year ago the 1944 winter wheat crop 
was indicated at 527,000,000 bus, 
which compares with the near record 
764,000,000-bu production finally har- 
vested. If conditions continue favor- 
able for winter wheat and a crop 
about as indicated is produced, it 
would require only average yields on 
the spring wheat acreage which may 
be seeded to result in another 1,000,- 
000,000-bu total harvest. Such a 
crop would probably increase the size 
of our carry-over at the end of the 
1945-46 marketing year by at least 
100,000,000 bus, the bureau adds. 

The War Food Administration in 
November recommended to the state 
goals committees that the 1945 spring 
wheat acreage be reduced 1,000,00 
This action followed the decision to 
increase the flaxseed acreage, and 
the recognition that the 1944 wheat 
crop improved greatly following the 
early announcement of the wheat 
goal last June, resulting in a much 
larger carry-over last July than was 


Moreover, in No- 
wheat prospects 


expected earlier. 
vember the 1945 
also were excellent. 

With this reduction, the state 
wheat acreage goals for 1945 would 
be 67,600,000, which would still be 
an increase of 900,000, compared with 
the seedings for the 1944 crop. Win- 
ter wheat seedings as now reported 
actually exceed those of a year ago 
by 7%. No separate goals were made 
for winter and spring wheat. How- 
ever, if it is assumed that the spring 
wheat acreage approximates the acre- 
age seeded in 1944 and acre yields 
should amount to 13.8 bus, the 1938- 
42 average, a crop of approximately 
250,000,000 bus would be produced, 
the bureau survey says. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


‘armers Now Receive 
54% of Consumer’s 
Total Food Costs 


Washington, D. C.—The farmer's 
share of the consumer's dollar spent 
for farm food products increased to 
54c in November, 1944, matching the 
record highs established in Decem- 
ber, 1943, and March, 1944, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. The farmer’s share has ranged 
from 52 to 54¢ during the past 17 
months, beginning with August, 1943. 

During the same period total food 
marketing charges (including govern- 
ment payments to marketing agen- 
cies) ranged from 49 to 51% of re- 
tail food cost. Government payments 
to food marketing agencies in 1944 
have averaged about 3% of the re- 
tail cost of farm food products to 
consumers. This 3%, however, does 
not come from out of the consum- 
er’s food dollar but is paid from fed- 
eral funds. 

In November, 
$451 to purchase a 
basket of farm food products con- 
taining quantities equal to 1935-39 
annual average purchases per family 
of three average consumers, econo- 
mists in the government bureau re- 
port. Payments to farmers for 
equivalent quantities of produce, mi- 
nus allowances for value of by-prod- 
ucts at the farm level, were $242 
in November. From October to No- 
vember, payments to farmers in- 
creased 2% while retail cost in- 
creased nearly 1%. The November 
level of retail cost has been exceed- 
ed by several other months of 1944 
but the farm value is the highest 
since January, 1944. 

The increase in payments to farm- 
ers from October to November was 


1944, it required 
family market 


about evenly divided between poul- 
try and eggs and fresh vegetables, 


averaging 8% for the first group and 
12% for the second. Prices paid to 
farmers for eggs increased 12% while 
increases for truck crops ranged as 
high as 50% for snap beans. The 
general price trend also included a 
few decreases of which the greatest 
was 22% for spinach. 
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TO HONOR SEED GROWERS 

Minneapolis, Minn. The North- 
west Crop Improvement Association 
will present “Premier Seed Grower” 
awards to four Minnesota farmers at 
the organization’s annual dinner to be 
held here Jan. 18. Members of the 
Minnesota Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation and representatives of the 
grain trade are meeting with the 
Northwest association for the dinner. 





Speakers at the dinner will be Prof. 
H. D. Hughes of Iowa State College, 
and Dr. F. R. Imer, vice director of 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, who recently returned 
from England. Tickets for the din- 
ner may be obtained from the North- 
west Crop Improvement Association, 
408 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

ENRICHMENT LEGISLATION 

Chicago, Ill—Chicago nutritional 
leaders, who are well informed on 
the need for flour and bread enrich- 
ment legislation, are preparing plans 
to support this type of legislation in 
the Illinois legislature. On Jan. 11, 
at a meeting of the Chicago Nutri- 
tion Forum, Dr. George E. Wakerlin, 
University of Illinois Medical School. 
presented the history of the move- 
ment and excellent reasons why flour 
and bread enrichment are so impor- 
tant in improving the diet of all 
people. Dr. Wakerlin as chairman 
of the committee on public health of 
the Chicago City Club, has been a 
strong advocate of enrichment. In 
1943, almost single-handed, he se- 
cured the passage of an enrichment 
bill through the Illinois house of rep- 
resentatives and to third reading in 
the senate before the measure was 
lost in the last minute rush before 
adjournment. This year, Dr. Waker- 
lin has aroused a wide interest for 
the program and has the _ support 
of millers, bakers, home economists, 
doctors, teachers and others. The 
enrichment bill will be introduced 
by Representative George A. Willis- 
ton of Chicago within a few days. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ENRICHMENT LEGISLATION 
DISCUSSED BY OHIO GROUP 


Columbus, Ohio.—Consideration of 
legislation that would continue the 
wartime federal order requiring en- 
richment of white bread and flour 
was studied at the Ohio Nutrition 
Committee meeting held Jan. 8, at 
Ohio State University. J. I. Falconer 
of the Department of Rural Econom- 
ics at Ohio State University is chair- 
man of the group, which discussed 
the proposed state legislatien that 
would continue the federal order. 

——-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFtE—— 
STATE FLOUR TAX IN SOFT 
WHEAT SECTION PROPOSED 

Proposal that state taxes on flour 
sales be levied to equalize milling 
costs between outstate and home 
mills in the central and southeastern 
soft wheat states has been made by 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation, in a recent bulletin to mem- 
bers. Dr. Strowd contends that pres- 
ent subsidy and flour ceiling regula- 
tions handicap soft wheat mills in 
that area and the state tax is pro- 
posed as an antidote. 








44 STATE LEGISLATURES 
MEET IN 1945 

During 1945, the legislatures of 
44 states will meet in regular 
biennial legislative sessions, 
many of which are already in 
session. Only four states (Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Virginia) have no regular ses- 
sions this year. All other states 
have legislative sessions sched- 
uled for January, except Ala- 
bama which convenes in May 
and Florida which meets in April. 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Texas, and South Car- 
olina already have compulsory 
enrichment laws. 
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FLAX INCENTIVE PAY 
ON SEEDED ACREAGE 


AAA Indicates No Provision Is Made 
for Payment on Amount of 
Seed Harvested 


Washington, D. C.—Payments of 
$5 per acre for flax planted in acro- 
ages determined to be adopted for 
this crop by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration have been 
authorized by the War Food Admin- 
istration. 

The national flax goal is 5,000,000 
acres, with individual state acreages 
to be determined at state AAA co) 
mittee meetings. 

Factors that will be considered in 
determining state and county ac 
ages are: adaptability of the soil, 
availability of crop land, and _his- 
torical experience with flax in past 
years. Farm goals within counties 
will be subject to the same stand- 
ards. 

Flaxseed requirements from do- 
mestic production in 1945 are re- 
ported to be 36,800,000 bus while 
imports of 6,300,000 bus are needed 
but uncertain. Government officials 


expect increased flax acreage in 
wheat and field crop regions, since 
the demand for these farm crops 
has eased for 1945. 


The 1945 acreage goals, by states, 
for flax are as follows: 


Arizona 20,000 Nebraska : 
California 180,000 No Dak. ..1,807 
Idaho eee’ 1,000 Oklahoma 3t 
Illinois 2 000 Oregon ‘ 
Iowa » 200,000 So. Dak ~- 50 
Kansa F 18,000 Texas Pere 11 
Michigan = 5,000 Washington ] 
Minnesota 1,555,000 Wisconsin .. 10) 
Missouri : 15,000 Wvyoming sik 1 
Montana $10,000 

Congress recently appropriated 
$30,000,000 to stimulate production 
of flax and President Roosevelt has 


announced that he will recommend 
appropriations to the Federal C: 
Insurance Corp. for administration « 
that agency which would indicat 
that nearly all of the funds author- 
ized for flax incentive payments will 
be available for that purpose and 
relatively small administrative ded 
tions will be necessary. 

The need for linseed oil will remain 
constant at the high figure now pre- 
vailing, even should war in Europe 
end, the WFA believes. It will be 
in demand for war materials if ho 
tilities are continued through 19 
and a vast peacetime demand for |in- 
seed in paints will result from ci’ 
ian housing operations and reno 
tion work. Also, much paint \ 
no doubt be exported for use in res- 
toration work in liberated count: 

Crop insurance plans for spring 
wheat, cotton and flax are being 
veloped at the War Food Adminis- 
tration under authority granted by 
recent legislation. Trial insurance on 
corn and tobacco will be tested in 
limited areas under the new program. 

Insurance on those crops is pro- 
vided up to 75% of appraised yields 
for losses incurred from unavoida)le 
causes. The insurance will be aviil- 
able in counties where applicants !or 
insurance represent at least 50 farms 
or one third of the farms normally 
producing the commodity to be in- 
sured. 

On the trial insurance program, 
surance will be provided for up to 
75% of the investment in the crop 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS TO MEET 

Minneapolis, Minn:—The annual 
meeting and election of officers of 
the Associated Bakers of Minneapolis 
will be held at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Jan. 20, with a dinner dance afiter- 
ward. 
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of a SERIES that 
shows why -so 
many Chase cus- 
tomers depend 
upon good Chase 
service 


EXCLUSIVELY. 
















A Picture that Represents — 


and SECURITY 


Bag buyers everywhere—from Coast to Coast—have 
discovered the convenience and the security of pur- 
chasing their bags from Chase. It isn’t merely a case 
of having a Chase plant or sales office handy—it goes 
back to the fundamental security of dealing with a 
large, versatile concern. 

Even though your nearest Chase plant may be tem- 
porarily crowded with orders, or “‘out”’ of a particular 
kind of yardage, there is always the friendly plant or 
sales manager who is backed up by the whole resources 
of a nation-wide organization. 

Chase has a motto,*“There is always a way through’’. 
Though the way may be hard—Chase has a reputation 
of taking care of its customers. Discover this added 
security for yourself. Line up with Chase today. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


COAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE 


pose, Sure, RMR OTE, GAN 
DALLA . : 
Lesopeaed NEW York GOSHEN, IND. REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DENVER CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
NEW ORLEANS CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ORLANDO, FLA. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
MEMPHIS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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BAG BUYING CONVENIENCE 
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AGRICULTURE BUDGET 
CUT TO $512,000,000 


- <> — 
Grant Far Below Last Year—In- 
creased Borrowing Authority 
Recommended 


Vashington, D. C.—In his annual 
budget message President Roosevelt 
has asked Congress to grant $512,- 
000,000 for the 1945-46 fiscal year 
to the Department of Agriculture, 
including the War Food Administra- 
tion. In making this request the 
President says that this amount is 
considerably less than was appro- 
priated in the 1945 fiscal year but 
after transfers of funds, reappro- 
priations and adjustment of unused 
palances the amount available will 
not be substantially less than the 
amount used for agricultural pur- 
poses during this fiscal year. 

This appropriation will include 
funds for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Farm Security Agency, exporta- 
tion and domestic consumption of ag- 
ricultural commodities, administra- 
tion of the Sugar Act and other 
established functions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The appropriation request does not 
include funds for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. or Federal Crop Insur- 
ance. 

President Roosevelt recommended 
in his message that borrowing au- 
thority for the Farm Security Agency 
be increased from $67,000,000 to 
$125,000,000 in the 1945-46 fiscal year 
for rural rehabilitation, and that 
funds for the tenant purchase pro- 
gram be expanded from $15,000,000 
to $50,000,000. 

Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion would obtain increased borrow- 
ing authority of $150,000,000. Pres- 
ent borrowing authority is limited to 
$25,000,000. 

In his message the President stated 
that he had already given his approv- 
1 of the WFA request that CCC 
borrowing capacity be expanded hy 
§2,000,000,000. Crop insurance appro- 
priation recommendations will be 
made later, the President stated. 


Significantly pointing to goals 
which have long been the aim of 
the New Deal, Mr. Roosevelt calls 
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this agricultural budget a wartime 
budget which does not fully reflect 
desirable long-time objectives. He 
said, “In the future we must develop 
a program to eliminate malnutrition 
and rural poverty.” He cited the 
necessity of protecting farmers from 
fluctuations in agricultural prices and 
income, and pointed out that these 
goals must be accomplished without 
the accumulation of unmanageable 
surpluses. “So long as a large num- 
ber of people have an inadequate 
diet, we cannot have a true sur- 
plus of agricultural production,” the 
President said, possibly providing a 
clue to future administration policy 
during the reconversion period. 
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EXPECT GREATER CAN USE 

New York, N. Y.—D. W. Figgis, 
president of the American Can Co., 
anticipates the use of metal cans in 
1945 for many food products. Among 
the first he believes will be many 
dry foods such as crackers and 
cookies, spices, baking powder, cocoa 
and grated cheese. He believes the 
increased use of electrolytic plate 
will give this increased civilian avail- 
ability as it consists of the applica- 
tion of a thin coating of tin to steel 
by electrolysis and also combinations 
of electrolytic plate with backplate 
treated with new synthetic coating 
and sealed with new synthetic com- 
pounds instead of natural rubber. 
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WPB Makes Corn Use 
Allowance for 


Small Distillers 


Washington, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has made it possible 
for small distillers equipped only for 
the manufacture of liquor from corn 
to participate in the January “holi- 
day.” The agency notified all regis- 
tered distillers that they may use 
either 50% of their total grain con- 
sumption this month in corn or 40,000 
bus of corn, whichever is the larger. 
The order originally limited distillers 
to the use of 50% of their total grain 
consumption in corn. The WPB said 
the change would result in some in- 
crease in bourbon production. 


in 


Better Job for Farmer Is Aim 
of Midwest Feed Manufacturers 


Kansas City, Mo.—Forest W. Lips- 
comb, head of the Lipscomb Grain 
& Seed Co., Springfield, Mo., was 
elected president of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Association at its 
business meeting Jan. 10 to succeed 
Thomas W. Staley, Staley Milling 
Co. Kansas City, who received the 
warm thanks of the members for 
guiding the group to the strength 
it displayed at these meetings. 

B. D. Eddie, of Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City, was elected vice 
president, and Gilbert May, May Way 
Mills, Kansas City, was named sec- 
tetary and treasurer. The meeting 
approved the recommendation of the 
hominating committee to appoint two 
directors from each of the participat- 
Ing states instead of one. Following 
are the directors for 1945: 
Arkansas, Jeff Brown, Springdale, 
L. M. Green, Siloam Springs; Ne- 
braska, Harold Fouts, Nebraska City, 
Leo Murphy, Omaha; Kansas, Lewis 
Drake, Humboldt, R. H. Young, 
Hutchinson; Missouri, Henderson Wil- 
cox, Moberly, T. W. Staley, Kansas 
City; Oklahoma, A. G. Hammond, 


Oklahoma City, C. W. Wharton, Du- 
rant. 

Mark Thornburg, executive secre- 
tary of the Western Grain & Feed 
Association, was elected to the board 
in an advisory capacity so activities 
of the state feed groups could be 
better correlated. State groups were 
encouraged to form their own asso- 
ciations within the parent Midwest 
association if it was felt that they 
would serve a good purpose in deal- 
ing with strictly state affairs. 

Placing strong emphasis on the im- 
portance of lowering the costs of 
manufacturing and distributing feeds, 
E. M. Funk, University of Missouri, 
asked members of the group to work 
closely with university authorities 
in efforts to bring the Middle West 
higher in the realm of poultry pro- 
duction. He cited the great need for 
better quality poultry and eggs, for 
this area, he said, is fast falling be- 
hind the rest of the country in this 
respect. Grading facilities should be 
accessible to every farmer, and prop- 
er marketing of produce, he pointed 
out, would bring the premium on 
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FOOD FOR PARIS—Emergency flour supplies, flown by air from British 
bases to a point near Paris, are shown being loaded into army lorries 
which will take the supplies into the city. Approximately 1,500 tons of 
flour were among the supplies which also included 350 tons of biscuits, 
750 tons of meat, and a quantity of special chocolate and dried milk. Dis- 
tribution of the foodstuffs was undertaken in Paris by French authorities. 





quality that is so urgently needed to 
produce the incentive to do a better 
job. 

Without an improvement in quality, 
and the accompanying step up in 
good management and feeding, Mr. 
Funk did not see a chance to reverse 
the declining population of poultry 
in this area. He said there is im- 
portant need for feed men and all 
other agencies who depend upon farm 
income to join in this work. 

Closing on the theme of doing the 
job for the farmer cheaper and bet- 
ter, Mr. Funk hit the keynote of the 
meeting, for most all the remainder 
of the program was devoted to that 
subject. 

R. J. Bodman, of Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., an engineer with 
years of feed mill experience, talked 
about the importance of streamlining 
the production of feed now to pre- 
pare for the efficient era that will 
follow. Large bins both for unground 
and ground products to eliminate the 
need for shutdowns, efficient bins that 
permit an even flow of products, 
handling of more bulk soft feeds, 
convenient placing of equipment and 
supplies—all this he emphasized as 
important to efficiency and speed. 

C. R. Martin, vice president and 
general manager of the Southwestern 
Division for Quaker Oats Co., fired 
the crowd with enthusiasm for better 
and more efficient sales work. He 
described how a salesman doing a 
good job sharply lowers the cost of 
getting a commodity to the consumer, 
and then went on to describe a good 
salesman’s qualifications. He is the 
kind of a man, he said, that must be 
a hard worker, neat, diplomatic, mod- 
est, appreciative and optimistic. He 
must have a home for an anchor, a 
desire for improvement and a faith 
in the honesty of his company and 
his boss. It was refreshing to the 
feed men to hear the fundamentals 
of selling at a time when they must 
again think of normal competitive 
conditions. 

B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, 
told the feed men they had been on 
a joy ride of business, had fostered 
“jack rabbit” opportunist dealers, had 
been playing by ear rather than by 
note, and that many had been forced 
off a quality standard and lost the 
respect of customers by so doing. 
He made it plain that feed men must 
eliminate dealers who are not in- 
terested in the feed business for any- 


thing but a monetary profit source, 
and said that plain, solid efficiency in 
making, selling and_ transporting 
feed must be the end and goal of 
all manufacturers. He asked for 
even closer co-operation with colleges, 
farm groups and state authorities. 
He suggested that feed men think 
now of realigning territories to get 
more efficient sales jobs accomplished 
and to permit more economical dis- 
tribution of feed. Feed men may 
have to learn to walk again, he said, 
after being on this joy ride of the 
last few years. 

Remove the veil of mystery that 
covers feed, he said, let colleges teach 
feed mixing to their students so they 
will appreciate the intricacies of it, 
and raise the whole level of manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ business stand- 
ards. 

Jerry Galvin, Kansas City adver- 
tising man, discussed the fundamen- 
tals of advertising as an easy way 
to reach the masses with a mes- 
sage, and emphasized the point that 
all the fundamentals of a person’s 


business had to be healthy before 
advertising could have the desired 
effect. 


Father John C. Friedl, labor expert 
of Kansas City, told the manufactur- 
ers they must plan for the day when 
labor-management relations must be 
wholesome and self-sustained rather 
than forced upon them by the gov- 
ernment. If they can’t get along, he 
said, we must have a_ controlled 
economy. 

The cocktail party sponsored by 
the Kansas City Feed Club was at- 
tended by hundreds of local and dis- 
tant feed men. 
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PAUL ATKINSON HEADS 
TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 


Toledo, Ohio.—Paul Atkinson, To- 
ledo manager for the Norris Grain 
Co., has been elected president of 
the Toledo Board of Trade for 1945. 
Other officers named are: first vice 
president, D. L. Norby, Toledo man- 
ager for Cargill, Inc; second vice 
president, L. J. Schuster, L. J. Schus- 
ter Co; treasurer, Paul M. Barnes, 
manager of the Toledo branch of 
the Lansing Grain Co., and secretary, 
A. E. Schultz, on leave from the 
Board of Trade to serve in the navy. 
A. W. Russell is acting secretary. 
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Cost of Sales 
fe) 


One of the most important prob- 
lems in handling flour and other 
foods after the war will be the cost 
of distribution. This must be kept 
at the lowest possible figure com- 
mensurate with efficiency. The re- 
sponsibility for this among whole- 
sale grocers and other flour dis- 
tributors will largely rest upon the 
shoulders of the sales managers of 
those concerns. 

On that question Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Manage- 


ment Association, has made the fol- 
lowing interesting comment: “Per- 
haps if the compensation of these 
executives were to some extent based 
on their success in lowering distribu- 
tion costs, as well as their success 
in actually selling the product, pro- 
duction and marketing would be on 
a more nearly equal footing and, in- 
deed, both might benefit, on the 
theory that more people would be 
able to purchase the lower-priced 
goods.” 

We are not prepared to say that 
this is the solution to the problem, 
but certainly sales managers must 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


With the Dishributer 








watch the costs of distribution close- 
ly in the postwar period if distribu- 
tion is to fit into its place in our 
economy efficiently. Otherwise we 
will see a marked growth of chain 
stores and co-operatives. 
== 
Better Co-operation 
O 


That the relationship between food 
manufacturers, including flour mill- 
ers, and their distributors has under- 
gone a change since Pearl Harbor 
is plainly evident. Most students of 
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A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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JED CHECKUM, our 
quality policeman, 
didn’t make any new 
resolutions when we 
turned into the new year a few days 
“Tl just use the ones I made 
20 years ago,” he said. “Which really 
means I’ll do the very level best I 
I never want our fine: flour 
customers to think I gave them any- 
thing but the very best attention. 
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distribution think it is much im- 
proved. One of these is Paul §. 
Willis, president of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America, who recenily 
said: 

“Everywhere it is very clear that 
out of this war has come a rela- 
tionship between the manufacturers 
and distributors which is at an 4ll 
time high. We have learned to un- 
derstand each other’s problems b 
ter, and we have learned to work 
together to solve them. This is all 
to the good, and all of us should do 
everything possible to maintain this 
fine relationship.” 

An even greater need for this un- 
derstanding will come in the postwar 
era, when competitive conditions, 
both between food manufacturers 
and between distributors of all 
classes, will become greater. Then 
manufacturers and their distributors 
will have to depend upon each other 
for the solution of many of. their 
mutual problems. This is as true 
of flour millers, brokers and_ job- 
bers as of any other group in 
food industry. 


sas 
Super Buying 
fe) 


Rumors are again heard that wit! 
the end of the war super-markets 
will form a buying agency of their 
own, with purchasing power far 
yond anything yet heard of in thi 
field. A centralized buying age: 
of this sort has been talked abou 
for years, but the war temporaril) 
brought an end to all such specula 
tion. 

It is hard to picture the tremen- 
dous buying power that such an agen- 
cy would have. Obviously it wo 
be greater than anything so far de 
veloped, and we cannot help but feel 
that it would be to the distinct « 
advantage of all independent f1 
distributors and wholesale groc« 
Furthermore, mills themselves w« 
probably not find it profitable. 

Much is heard now about the 
ture of small business in the px 
war period. Frequently it is referred 
to as the backbone of the nat 
Certainly a super buying agency) 
this kind, while it might be enti 
legal, would be detrimental to small 
business. Mass marketing is 
right in its place, but if it under- 
takes to grab too great a sharé 
an industry, it is likely to fall of its 
own weight. That has happened be- 
fore, and it may happen again. 
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Another Brokerage Case 
Oo 


Probably one of the most impor- 
tant decisions against brokers w/o 
have formed the custom of buying 
for their own account is that of the 
Federal Trade Commission, in which 
it ordered the Southgate Brokerage 
Co., Norfolk, Va., to “cease and de- 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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RYE BREAD BLEND 





That Produces a Loaf with REAL RYE FLAVOR 


Here is a flour blend tailor-made to fit to- 
day’s shop conditions. King Midas Ready 
Rye gives you a constantly uniform blend of 
finest high protein clears . .. and top quality 
rye at a time when high protein flour and 
clears are at a premium. Ready Rye is con- 
venient, ready-to-use—eliminates the neces- 
sity of carrying stocks of both rye and clear 
and it avoids mistakes in mixing made by 
inexperienced help. King Midas Ready Rye 


Blend can be used with any standard bakers’ 
formula. The result is a compact loaf with 
good volume, even texture and a real rye 
flavor that brings repeat sales. Hundreds of 
bakers have already tried and enthusiastically 
endorsed King Midas Ready Rye. 

Let us arrange for delivery of a trial lot; 
prove to yourself in your own shop the many 
advantages of using King Midas Ready Rye 
Blend. 


<ING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PATENTS e RYES we 


CLEARS e@ WHOLE WHEAT 
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oday & Yesterday 


HE Census Bureau estimates that 

nearly one of every 20 inhabitants 
of the United States is a civilian em- 
ployee of a federal, state or local gov- 
ernmental unit. 

The bureau disclosed that 6,503,- 
000 civilians are working for more 
than 155,000 separate governmental 
units in this country. On the basis 
of an estimated population of 138,- 
100,874 as of mid-1944, the bureau 
arrived at its 1-in-20 figure. 

The total of governmental units 
includes federal and state agencies 
plus 3,050 county organizations, 18,- 
919 town or township units, 16,220 
municipalities, 108,579 school district 
units, and 8,299 special district units. 

Of the total number of govern- 
mental employees, which includes 1,- 
306,000 teachers and other school em- 
ployees, 3,335,000 work for the federal 
government and 3,168,000 for state 
and local units. 


A wise husband will buy his wife 
such fine china she won’t trust him 
to wash the dishes 


Nazis Can't Be Starued 


NFORMED quarters in Washington 

have dropped the idea that Ger- 
many can be starved into submission 
or that she is even really short of 
food. That has been becoming more 
apparent ever since the _ break- 
through which carried American 
troops onto German soil. 

Congressmen and civilian observ- 
ers who have toured the battle- 
fronts of late have returned with 
stories that substantiate this view. 

Their premise is that the Germans 
would certainly have stripped France 
and Belgium of foodstuffs and har- 
vests, had they been in need of food 
themselves. Instead, these observers 
found fat cattle grazing on large 
farms, farmers behind fat horses 
plowing their fields or driving their 
wagons many of which were equipped 
with rubber tires. 

Nor do they believe that Germany 
is short of such essential war mate- 
rials as copper and other metals. 
They found hotels and public build- 
ings in France still equipped with their 
ornate brass door knobs and decora- 
tions and the oldfashioned copper 
bathtubs still in place in the resorts 
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The World of Tomorrow 


HE airplane has shriveled and shrunk distance, has made the oceans into 

lakes. Our fathers lived in a world of much larger dimensions than the 
world of today. Distances formerly measured in months are now spanned in 
hours. Within a few years after this war there will be no spot on the earth 
more than 24 hours distant from any other place. 

We can no longer live alone and like it. This is truly one world. This 
enforced neighborliness can work in one of two ways. It can promote good 
fellowship, better understanding, and peaceful relations or it can produce 
friction, quarrels, and incitements to war. Will we be good neighbors or bad 
neighbors? 

The result depends entirely upon us, upon our willingness to understand 
each other, upon our respect for each other’s points of view, upon our desire 
to adjust ourselves to each other’s way of life. The American businessman 
wants to be a friendly neighbor. His sole reason for existence is to provide 
goods and services for those who want them and can use them. He expects 
to have cordial relations with those to whom he sells and those from whom 
he buys. And he will go to great lengths to maintain them. He knows that 
his future prosperity depends upon expanding his trade both within and 
beyond the borders of the United States. In this, he is no different from the 
businessman of any other nation. 

But the American businessman does not expect to do all the business. 
His purpose is not to drive others out or to secure a monopoly. He expects 
to share the world commerce with others, including both air and sea trans- 
port. He realizes that trade restrictions result in trade reduction; that he 
will prosper far more from a fair share of a freely expanding trade than from 
absolute command of a limited trade. He wants to see more goods made 
available to more people in more places because that means more prosperity 
and good living for all, himself included. 

The world of tomorrow must not be a restricted world of high walls, high 
suspicions, and high animosities; we have tried that system, and it does not 
work. It will be a world of competition, to be sure, but this competition must 
be constructive, not destructive. 

It must be a world where all parties are willing to give as well as to take, 
to compromise rather than to dictate. It must be a world in which new 
methods and techniques will be encouraged, and new ideas will be stimulated. 
In this direction lie all our hopes for the future.—(From an address by Eric 
A. Johnston, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, at 
the International Business Conference at Rye, N. Y.) 


The Staff of Life 


"| HAVE been expecting to find 
some reference to the origin of 
the expression ‘the staff of life,” 














drives at the outset of the war, they 
were unanimous in their opinion that 
a nation starved for copper would 
have stripped the invaded countries 
of such metals during the period of 


University, stated recently. ‘“Mat- 
thew Henry (1662-1714) wrote: ‘Here 
is bread which strengthens man’s 
heart and is therefore called the staff 
of life.’ The phrase is often credited 
to Jonathan Swift (1662-1745), whose 
‘Tale of a Tub’ gave the world ‘he 
simple sentence—‘Bread is the staff 
of life. But surely the origin of 
these words is to be found in Isaiah. 
Chapter 3, Verse 1: ‘The stay and ‘he 
staff, the whole stay of bread.’ ”’ 


New estimates being prepared by 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
are expected to show smallest farm 


population in modern times turned 
out the greatest farm production. 
Fewer than 25,000,000 persons «are 
now believed living on farms, com- 
pared with 30,269,000 in 1940.~— 
Country Gentleman. 

ZEes 


Cash from the Clouds 


A large baking company in Nev 
York City is saving about $300,000 a 
year by following weather predic- 
tions. When the weather is to be 


fine, according to the forecasts, about 
one half of its products are dist 

uted in the city and one half thr« 

small retail outlets scattered in the 
suburbs. But when the weather 
promises to be stormy, 75% is kept 
in the city or distributed to 
close to suburban railway stations 


pt ts 


The company has discovered that 
when the weather gets bad enough 
about one half of its women cus- 


tomers in the suburbs will telephone 
to their husbands in the city, asking 
them to buy bread and other bak- 
ery products. The husbands are like- 
ly to make the purchases either 
fore they get on the train or just 
after they leave it. Savings on un- 
sold goods run to the $300,000 n 
tioned.—New Republic. 


Department of Agriculture engi- 
neers have made progress, once re- 
garded as visionary, toward concen- 
tration of foods in small volume. 'Us- 
ing a 40-ton press that turns out 
briquettes of food rapidly from de- 
hydrated materials, they are produc- 
ing a one-pound package of sweet po- 
tatoes that serves 25 people, one 
pound of cranberries that serves | (0. 
One pound of compressed 
foods supplies a person with enough 
to live on for a week. Means a great 
saving in war transportation now, 
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TOTALITARIAN COMMERCE 
= obstacle to our flour milling industry’s 

hopes for restoration of an export trade com- 
nsurate with the world’s postwar requirements 
and the general need of this country’s economy for 
export outlets is government bulk buying of basic 
nmodities. Despite almost unanimous agreement 
yn the peril to international comity that lies in 
such managed commerce, at the moment it ap- 
irs that the system, so largely a contributor to 
the state of warfare in which the world now finds 
itself, will be continued. There is some reassur- 
ance, however, in such contrary pronouncements 
that of the British Federation of Commodity 
and Allied Trade Associations, which has launched 
umpaign to combat proposals for government 
buik buying as a postwar foreign trade policy. 
[he British federation points out that only in 
time can government ignore consumer prefer- 
es and place orders abroad for needed imports, 
revardless of quality and grade. Warning against 
proposals “to place commerce on a political foot- 
ine, and to substitute arbitrary authoritarian bar- 
ing for free and open trading” in peacetime, 
the federation emphasizes ‘‘the international fric- 
tion which will arise under such a system of state 
bargaining.” 
)fficial utterances on this side of the Atlantic 
» been at variance, and aside from the dynamic 
» of Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber 
‘ommerce of the United States, business has 
But currently there is 


not been too articulate. 
one seemingly unhedged statement of policy from 
President of the United States: ‘‘We support 
the greatest possible freedom of trade and com- 
ce. We Americans have always believed in 
freedom of opportunity, and equality of opportu- 
nity remains one of the principal objectives. 
What we believe in for individuals, we believe in 
for nations. We are opposed to restrictions, 
whether by public act or private arrangement, 
which distort and impair commerce, transit and 
trade. .. . We have housecleaning of our own to 
do in this regard. But it is our hope... that trade 
and commerce and access to materials and mar- 
ke may be freer after this war than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world.” 
\laterialized—if all or any substantial part of 
t] is going to come about—these words must 
mean reciprocal tariff reduction and the removal 
of international commerce from power politics. 
W Congress accept them in this sense? 


® @ @ 
“HALF A HOG’S CHANCE” 


(= way to get attention is to shout “Fire! 
Murder!’’ Maybe, in a world busy with catas- 
hic affairs, this is the only effective method. At 

iny rate it is the way Ladies Home Journal chose 

Six alarming pages, 


to promote better nutrition. 
splashed with color, were used to present the is- 
suc and to propose the Ladies Home Journal rem- 
¢ which is a huge development of the free lunch 
program for school children. 

We yield to no one in our capacity for shedding 
tears of sympathy for undernourished children. 
But to imply, in 72-point type across the tops of 
two facing pages against a crimson background, 
that America’s children have only a “hog’s 
chance” to be properly fed seems to us a shade too 
Staccato. It is true that scientific animal feeding 
is in some respects a step or two ahead of applied 
science in human nutrition. This is because of no 
preference for hogs as against children. It arises 
merely from the fact that we impose upon hogs a 
different social and political philosophy than we 
fight to preserve for our children. Far as we have 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


gone toward collectivism and bureaucratic con- 
trol of our lives by government, we have not yet 
reached the point, we think, where the majority 
wishes to put the feet of our children in a nutri- 
tional public pig-trough. 

Now, perhaps, we are being as intemperate of 
speech as our editorial friends on the Ladies Home 
3ut at this point we think we should at 
least be emphatic. We agree with the aspiration 
and the need for better nutrition, but we do not 
agree with the editors of Ladies Home Journal 
that the way to attain it is through the free school 
lunch, paid for in taxes and prescribed by political 


Journal. 


dietitians. 

Fifty million dollars a year has been appro- 
priated by Congress for the school lunch program. 
This is approximately $2 per school child. But 
$2 a year, complains Ladies Home Journal, ‘won't 
make a Blue Ribbon Child.” Nor does the Journal 
agree with the aim of the present school feeding 
authorities to provide one third of a day’s nutri- 
tional requirements. The Journal has devised a 
lunch that contains “what the majority of U. S. 
school children need.” This lunch comprises de- 
hydrated soup (like the lend-lease soup “that 
saved Stalingrad’’), a whole-wheat rusk, butter, a 
hard-cooked egg, cheese, a large glass of milk, an 
orange, an apple, a raw carrot and a cod-liver-oil 
capsule. The cost is llc. If our arithmetic is right, 
this would bring the national outlay up to $2,750,- 
000 per school day or approximately half a billion 
dollars per school year. 

We do not complain of the cost. What’s half a 
billion! We complain of the regimentation. For 
what, immediately, does Ladies Home Journal do 
to our children? In zeal that well might turn out 
to be mistaken it imposes upon them somebody’s 
idea of what and how much they should eat. For 
example: the whole-wheat rusk, ‘which can be 
sent to parts of the country unreached by fresh 
vegetables in the winter.’ Oh, to be sure, the 
Journal permits certain substitutions: whole- 
wheat bread may be served instead of the rusk! 
Only in very small type and in one small spot on 
those six inflammatory pages is there any men- 
tion of enriched bread, and there is no reference 
at all to the very large contribution the new loaf 
makes toward meeting total nutritional needs. 

But we are not quarreling just now with the 
whole-wheaters, who have had their little day in 
the sun and are now gone into the shadows; we 
quarrel with the idea, and point to the danger that 
lies in it, of putting the decision as to what we 
shall eat in the hands of any one menu-maker, 
any bureau or bureaucrat indeed, any journal 
for women. 

Perhaps what we mean will come a little closer 
to those who read these lines when we tell you 
what foods Ladies Home Journal presents as hor- 
rible examples. Unwholesomely pictured as parts 
of “unsatisfactory” meals are cake, pie, sweet rolls 
and macaroni. They are not condemned in words 
but by implication. They are carefully dressed in 
prisoners’ stripes. 
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TEXTBOOK ON ENRICHMENT 

OUNG as it is in years, the flour and bread en- 

richment movement already has a_ history 
that is wide and long. The record is so volumi- 
nous as to be surprising when an attempt is made 
to set it down in words with any near degree of 
completeness. Fortunately this has been done for 
us by practised hands—the expert hands of some 
of the chief makers of enrichment history. 

Reference is to a recently published bulletin 
of the National Research Council, a descriptive 
analysis of which appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller of Jan. 10. The bulletin was prepared by 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder and Dr. Robert R. Williams, 
with the aid of the committee on cereals of the 
council’s Food and Nutrition Board. Its first pur- 
pose is to provide an informational background 
for nutritionists and for members of the bread- 
stuffs industries who are interested in the pro- 
motion of enrichment by state legislation making 
it mandatory. The importance of the treatise, 
however, goes far beyond this. With its 50,000 
words of well-arranged content and its ample ap- 
pendices it comprises what amounts to a compre- 
hensive textbook of material that as yet can be 
found nowhere else within a single pair of book 
covers. The work is a ready reference text upon 
a subject that has far outrun the encyclopedias. 

Outstanding among the virtues of this presen- 
tation are its sweet reasonableness. The authors 
tread lightly over the quagmires of contrary opin- 
ion that lay between the landing beaches of the 
enrichment program and the solid mountains of 
realistic accomplishment to which the flag has 
been wisely carried. They are none the less firm 
and convincing. The breadstuffs industries—and 
for that matter the whole public—must be con- 
gratulated upon the great good fortune of such in- 
telligent nutritional leadership and such persua- 
sive spokesmen. 


ESCAPE MECHANISM 

——— is an interesting philosophical aspect of 

grade labeling. In a moral sense the device 
is an escape mechanism. We are to be protected 
from error by being relieved from the necessity of 
choice. At once, however, we lose the priceless 
philosophical gift of free will. It is as if suddenly 
the responsibility for selecting right instead of 
wrong were to be removed from us. We could no 
longer do wrong because of the impossibility of 
doing anything but right. We would have become 
prisoners of a spiritual tyranny—reduced to the 
status of philosophical morons. j 

Is this not precisely what happens on the lev- 
el of the grocer’s shelf under grade labeling? The 
clerk shows us two unbranded, grade standardized 
products that are described in identical terms and 
look exactly alike to our ignorant eye. The theory 
is that this facilitates effective choice. But does 
it? Can there be any choice at all? Under even 
the most rigid system of grading the products 
will not be exactly alike. There will be ‘‘plus” 
values in one that cannot be found in another. 
Since there is no measure of these values there 
can be no choosing between them, and we are re- 
duced to blind acceptance; we have abdicated the 
divine prerogative of free choice. 

How different is the situation when trade- 
marks are our guide! They are signposts built 
upon the exercise of free choice. One brand has 
given us satisfaction, another has not. We know 
which road to take. But when we come to a fork 
in the grade-labeling highway there is no sign to 
guide us; we must proceed upon the absurdity 
that all roads are the shortest and best roads to 
Rome. 
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| With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 20.) 


sist from receiving or accepting from 
any sellers, directly or indirectly, 
anything of value as brokerage or 
any commission, compensation, al- 
lowance or discount in lieu thereof 
upon purchases made for respon- 
dent’s own account.” 

For years the National Food Brok- 
ers Association has fought against 
“buying brokers.” Occasionally this 
situation has developed in the flour 
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trade, but for the most part it has 
been frowned upon by millers, brok- 
ers and jobbers alike. The decision 
in point obviously comes under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, of which little 
has been heard lately. Nevertheless, 
it is still a law of the country. 

If any flour brokers are buying 
for their own account, and at the 
same time accepting a commission on 
such purchases, they are undoubted- 
ly violating the law. In view of the 
decision handed down by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the Southgate 
case, they would do well to stop the 
practice before coming in conflict 
with the commission. 


Continued Price Control 


ie) 


Judging from all the information 
coming out of Washington, price con- 
trol will be continued for a consid- 
erable period after the end of the 
war. Remembering the experience 
of the corresponding period follow- 
ing World War 1, there is justifica- 
tion in doing so. 

Business conditions, however, will 
likely be very different. Cut-backs 
are already in effect in a number of 
war plants. Very likely there will 
be a period of unemployment until 
industry can reconvert to a peace- 
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time basis. This will probably re. 
sult in a smaller volume of business 
for wholesale grocers and other food 
distributors. 

Consequently, there will be a neeq 
for a greater profit margin for both 
wholesale and retail food distributors 
as their volume decreases, for it has 
been only because of larger volume 
that they have been able to operate 
satisfactorily on the margins alloweq 
under wartime price control. Fur. 
thermore, the food distributing jp. 
dustry desires to do its share in em. 
ploying returning service men, and 
it cannot do this unless it is «ble 
to operate profitably. 

= 


New England Association 
Completed 


Oo 


The recent formal organization of 
the New England Association of Flour 
Distributors fills a long existing need, 
This is one of the most important 
areas in the distribution of flour in 
the country. While the headquar-. 
ters of the new association are in 
Boston, nevertheless those who or- 
ganized it had the foresight to in- 
clude virtually all of the New Ing. 
land territory in its scope. 

Not only will it provide New Eng- 
land flour distributors with-a spokes- 
man in that territory, but its affilia- 
tion with the National Association of 
Flour Distributors will give them 
representation in the solution of na- 
tional problems, which has not heen 
the case in the past. As an exam- 
ple, they were not represented, ex 
cept through one or two individuals, 
in the long fight made by the national! 
association to obtain historical mark- 
ups for flour distributors from OPA. 

With many new problems _un- 
doubtedly confronting the industry 
in the postwar period, the New Eng- 
land flour trade will be much better 
prepared to cope with them through 
the New England Association of 
Flour Distributors than it would be 
without such co-ordinated represen- 
tation. 

= = 


Merchandising 
Higher Quality 
fe) 


Albert Haring, professor of market- 
ing, Indiana University, was recent- 
ly quoted as saying that one of the 
problems facing flour millers in the 
postwar period will be to induce re- 
tailers to push the sale of higher 
quality flour. Obviously, this will 
also be a problem for wholesale flour 
distributors, for they have an equally 
great interest in building up a sound 
business, based upon quality. 

We believe that this question has 
already been partly answered, pro- 
vided that both millers and distribu- 
tors follow up the advances which 
have been made during the past sev- 
eral years. Never before have con- 
sumers been made as aware of nutri- 
tional values. With enrichment, ‘our 
has been in the forefront of news 
brought to the attention of consum- 
ers about food values. 

However, if economic condiiions 
decline, even slightly, interest will 
increase in the cheaper flours, as has 
always been the case. While all {!our 
is a good food, nevertheless the high- 
er quality products are naturally 
better, and, in the long run, are no 
more expensive to consumers. This is 
a fact which millers, wholesalers and 
retailers constantly need to empha- 
size to consumers for the benefit of 
both the latter and their own busi- 
nesses. 
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In these days you are 
particularly interested 
in efficient selling. 
That is one big reason 
you are and will be 
interested in I-H. It is a 
merchandising ball that 
rolls easily and gains 
momentum quickly. 
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De xvas renewal of the Army-Navy Pro- 
duction Award first received by Rodney Milling Com- 
pany on April 3, 1943, has increased the keen desire of 


its men and women to justify that honor. 


One day, and that day alone, will for our 
company outshine the red letter days when we re- 
ceived our flag and our stars. It will be the day when 
the purpose of the E flag is accomplished, when that flag 
comes down and the stars and stripes fly even higher 


in a peaceful world. 
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MEET MR. EDWARD M. PEEK 


By Leah T. Turets 


DWARD M. PEEK was born in 
BK Macon, Ga., spent his youth and 

got his schooling in St. Louis, 
Mo., acquired a wife and his business 
apprenticeship in Little Rock, Ark., and 
then went to Pittsburgh, Pa., to estab- 
lish the business that has kept him a 
vital, active part of the flour trade in 
that section of the country for the past 
16 years. 
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When Edward Peek of so 
many years lived in this place and so 
many in that place the arithmetic seems 
to add up deceptively—there is such a 
quick, light-hearted youthfulness to the 
man that makes him seem even younger 
than he is. Tall, broad, blue-eyed and 
well set up, with iron streaks through 
his straight hair, he has a restless en- 
ergy that keeps him moving around a 


speaks 











NX 
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“She 


room at the same time that his manner 
is pleasantly quiet and informal. It’s as 
though the various sections of the coun- 
try where he has spent his life have 
each left their imprint on his personality. 
For instance, his very definite southern 
accent does not have a southern drawl. 
It has a swift, eastern pace. He has, 
too, the kindly patience that seems to 
mark midwesterners. He is the sort of 
person who makes friends easily and 
keeps them because he just has a talent 
at getting on well with folks. 

Peek Bros., of Little Rock, Ark., is 
a well-known flour brokerage firm in 
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M. Peek 


Edward 
that section. Ed Peek was one of the 
“Bros.” In between school terms, while 
he was growing up, he got himself a 
variety of jobs in flour mills. As a re- 
sult, the flour business to him is a com- 
plete, living activity. It’s an integral 
part of his life. His early associations 


all have to do with it. A barre! of 
flour conjures up in his mind not only 
market prices and profits but the pri 
the machinery, the jobs and the people 
that played a part in it. 

After leaving school he asked 
brother, R. M. Peek, for a job ij 


office. Working on anything at 
in the beginning, he 
pect of the work, familiarized hiniselt 
with the extensive character of the 

business and got acquainted with repre 
sentatives of the trade from everywhier 
Eventually, he became an executive part 


learned eve 


of the firm, 

He had been in the business some 1 
or 12 years when the Hunter Milling 
Co. of Wellington, Kansas, fou it 
needed representation in the greater 
Pittsburgh district and asked him to 
go there in its behalf. That was in 1927 
and Mr. Peek had already met and inar- 
ried Katherine Miller, the daughter of 
a Little Rock, Ark., druggist. 

The Peeks moved to Pittsburg 
have made their home there ever since 
Mr. Peek has 
the flour business—it’s “exclusivel) 


never wanted to ive 


“T have my hands ful ith 
“Tt is a fiel vat 


with him. 
just that,’ he smiles. 
gives plenty of scope in itself. 

burgh is the center of tremendo 
Flour consump! 


dustrial activity. 


high enough to make this one 
biggest distribution centers in the 
try. Of course, family business is 
the average housewife isn’t turni 
the layer cakes and hot breads she did 
in earlier years. The war has el 
most women plenty to do and th 
baker for their 


Families are getting n 


patronizing the 
products. 
baked goods as a result of this arr 
ment. The consumption has, in d, 
The bakers’ products ar 
varied, more attractive and re 
easily obtainable than ever before. 
the war did not keep Americans 
getting plentiful supplies of wheat 
other flours.” 

His business takes Mr, Peek to 0 
West Virginia and western Pen 
He handles spring, Kansas 


gone up. 


0, 


vania. 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 








FCUS 


A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELLS / 


Super-White has a merchandising record that 
matches its baking quality. But as much as we 
like to glance back at what it has done, we 
much prefer to look forward to what it can 
and will do for you. Its complete sales plan is 
proved and profitable. You will like it at once. 





THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO, ==> 


ABILENE, KANSAS a i 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener oe 





“DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP!”— 
Who said that? If you belong to the 
Jack Benny school you'll say John 
Paul Jones, but if you have any 
sound reason for disagreeing with 
the radio funny man you'll say Capt. 
James Lawrence. 

Oddly that old story of an ancient 
war comes to the top of the miscel- 
lany pile through a current picture 
in the Times of London. Reproduced 
on this page, it is an interior view 
of “the flour mill at Wickham, Hamp- 
shire, showing some of the beams 
made of timber from the American 
frigate Chesapeake, which was cap- 
tured by the British frigate Shannon 
in 1813.” Clearly the old mill still 
runs, and perhaps makes its contri- 
bution to the feeding of American 
troops, an unusual kind of beating of 
sword into ploughshare. 


@ The Challenge.—The story goes 
thus: On the 31st day of May, 1813, 
as the war of 1812 was getting under 
way at sea, Capt. Lawrence, newly- 
appointed commander of the frigate 
Chesapeake, received this challenge 
from Capt. Brooke of the British 
ship Shannon, then cruising off Boston 
Harbor where the Chesapeake lay at 
anchor: 

“As the Chesapeake now appears 
ready for sea, I request you will do 
me the favour to meet the Shannon, 
with her, ship to ship, to try the for- 
tune of our respective flags. The 
Shannon mounts twenty-four guns 
on her broadside, and one light boat 
gun, eighteen pounders on her main 
deck, and thirty-two pounder car- 
ronades on her quarter-deck, and is 
manned with a complement of three 
hundred men and boys. I entreat 
you, sir, not to imagine that I am 
urged by mere personal vanity to the 
wish of meeting the Chesapeake, or 
that I depend only on your personal 
ambition for your acceding to this 
invitation. We have both nobler 
motives. Favour me with a speedy 
reply. We are short of provisions 
and water, and cannot stay here 
long.” 

This Marquis of Queensbury com- 
munication duly despatched, the 
Shannon stood in close to Boston 
lighthouse and lay to. Lawrence, to 
whom the challenge was sent, had 
been lately captain of the Hornet— 
the Alabama of its time—and not 
long before had challenged to a duel 
a British ship acting as guard to a 
vessel with half a million sterling on 
board, stranded at St. Salvador. This 
challenge under the circumstances 
had been declined, and Brooke seems 
to have thought it incumbent upon 
him to vindicate the honor of Britain 
by entreating Lawrence in his new 
frigate to fight him. 


@ Public Spectacle. — Notwithstand- 
ing the slim chances Lawrence recog- 
nized for the Chesapeake, whose crew 
was undisciplined and mutinous, and 


whose bulk was considerably smaller 
than that of the Shannon, he accept- 
ed Brooke’s invitation. On the next 
day, accompanied by a number of 
pleasure boats filled with sightseers, 
the frigate set sail for what was to 
become a disastrous encounter. The 
sailors considered the ship unlucky, 
chiefly because in 1807, even before 
the war had started, she had been 
fired on by the British and four of 
her men taken as British subjects to 
fight in European wars. The event 
had been one of the causes of the war 
of 1812 and had left an unsavory 
feeling, especially in the hearts of 
the men then about to battle with 
the Shannon. 

The Shannon’s fore-topsail was laid 
aback that the Chesapeake might 
overtake her, and the latter, bearing 
at the fore a large white flag in- 
scribed “Free Trade and Sailor’s 
Rights,” hauled up within 200 yards 
of the Shannon’s weather beam, and 
gave three hearty cheers. Hurrahs 
came ringing over the bright summer 
sea from the Shannon as she beat to 
quarters. As in some gala scene the 
vessels passed within a stone’s throw 
of each other. 

The battle began at half past five, 
and was over in 15 minutes. “After 
two or three broadsides had been ex- 
changed,” states a British account, 
“Captain Brooke gave orders. to 
board. His men rushed on deck, and 
though desperately opposed, carried 
everything before them. In 15 min- 
utes from the commencement of the 
action the American flag was hauled 

















The Mill at Wickham, Hampshire, England. 


down, and the ships immediately 
sailed away together as if they had 
only exchanged a friendly salute.” 


@® The Immortal Words.—The British 
broadsides had been terribly destruc- 
tive, and the poorly trained crew of 
the Chesapeake made a brave but 
most unscientific hand-to-hand battle, 
during which Lawrence was mortally 
wounded by a musket ball near the 
heart. As he was being carried to 
the wardroom for medical attention, 
recognizing his own grave state and 
that of his ship, he called out to his 
then meager crew, “Don’t give up the 


ship!” His admonition, however, had 
little effect, for the fate of the battle 
was already decided, and his second 
in command, Lt. Ludlow, himself 
mortally wounded, surrendered. 
Despite the great casualty list for 
both vessels, which amounted to 87 
killed and 140 wounded — Capt 
Brooke being among the latter—the 
ships suffered no great damage. The 





Mill 


Showing 
Frigate, Chesapeake. 


Interior of the Old) English 


Beams from the U. s. 


Chesapeake was taken with its dead 
captain to Halifax, N. S., where Law- 
rence was buried with the honors of 
war. Shortly afterward his body was 
exhumed at the request of the Amer- 
ican government and conveyed to 
Boston, where it was interred with 
great solemnity. Brooke received a 
baronetcy. 


@ From Ship to Mill.—The captured 
frigate lay at anchor in a British 
port from 1814 to 1820. In the latter 
year she was sold for breaking up 
to John Prior, miller of Wickham, 
who thereupon demolished his old 
mill and erected in its place, from the 
timbers of the ship, the structure still 
to be seen in the Hampshire village. 
The deck beams, 32 feet long and 18 
inches square, were placed almost 
unaltered in the floors of the struc- 
ture, the purlins of the deck, about 


12 feet long, being used for joists, 
partition brattices, etc. Many of 
these timbers still bear the marks 


of the Shannon’s grape-shot, which 
can be seen deeply buried in the 
pitch-pine. 

“This building should be a shrine 
to every American pilgrim landing 
on Britain’s shores,’ observed an 
American journalist many years ago. 
“The swords that were drawn be- 
tween the mother country and her 
sons are here beaten into plough- 
shares; and may it ever remain so!” 
And Bennett, in his “History of Corn 
Milling,” adds: ‘Thus in the peaceful 
role of a flour mill the brave old 
Chesapeake lingers strong in the 
memory, as the Hampshire miller 
directs the grades, and treads the 
shotted quarter-deck above _ the 
splashing water-wheel. 


” 





NUTRITIONAL MORALIZING,— 
“Why,” asks Philip H. Van Itailie 
technical writer for Food Field Re. 
porter, “must getting a balanced die; 
be so painfully uninteresting? Would 
it not be a good idea to apply the 
principles of salesmanship to coax. 
ing people to eat the right things? 
Does it matter whether people do not 


know that ascorbic acid protects 
them from scurvy just so long as 
they learn to look upon citrus juice 
as a delightful way to start off a 


day’s work? Ignorance about nico- 
tinamide is no crime if one gets one’s 
share of meat.” 

The right way to attack the whole 
problem, thinks Mr. Van Itallie, js 
to build up a popular frame of mind 
—a fashion, if you pleaase—for good 
and enjoyable eating. Once you have 
made people want good and enjoy- 
able food, he feels certain, they will 


demand it and nutrition will take 
care of itself. 

“Taste hunger,” or “satisfaction 
hunger,” or ‘“hanker hunger’ are 
more solid and less sanctimonious 


considerations to Mr. Van Itallie than 


the epigrammatic ‘hollow huncgers’ 
and ‘hidden hungers’” we hear so 
much about. He hopes that when 


peace returns people will demand an 
end of nutritional moralizing. 
ee ®@ 

Philip Salisbury, executive editor 
of Sales Management, says: “You 
cannot do away with the competitive 
system so long as trade-marks re- 
main to distinguish one product from 
another. You cannot cut out large 
scale manufacture so long as tl 
are established brands which breed 
consumer confidence and thus make 
mass production not only possible 
and profitable, but also economical.” 

e@e ® 

. . Whatever theory you may sub- 
scribe to as to the origin of the hole 
in the doughnut, it can’t be anywhere 
near as romantic and implausible as 
the one advanced by a writer in 
Gourmet. The Pilgrim mother, ac- 
cording to this account, one day was 
making a sweet dough: “And while 
for some unrecorded reason she was 
holding aloft a piece of the dough, 
an Indian lurking in the near-by 
woods shot an arrow through its cen- 
ter. Startled, the lady of purest Viay- 
flower lineage dropped the piece of 
dough, and by some providentia! /ate, 
it fell into a kettle of hot fat. Sum- 
moned by her outcries, the Piigrim 
father, her husband, came on the run, 
which took him, by the same bif of 
providence, exactly three minutes. 
This, as we know, is the proper frying 
time for a good doughnut. Arrived 
on the scene, he first fished the dough 
out of the fat kettle, and then «om- 
forted his wife. A realist. When he 
sampled the fried cake with the ar- 
row hole in the center, he found it 
delicious, and bade his spouse te 
make more the next day—without, 
of course, the assistance of the In- 
dian sharpshooter.” 
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IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 





Transit 


=— GRA 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


lapacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
0 bbls OKLA. **Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
oreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
\fember Millers’ National Federation 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


mestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








er 199 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
srand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








— 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 





rr IGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


— 
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Kina Milling Company 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 


Kansas in 


-An -Jndependent Pll 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD”’ 

RYE FLours 


Cfor More Than 4 Years 
Millers of.... 


OUALITY 
FLOURS 














For Bakers + 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


























FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 




















High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








_ Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT FLOU RS 


CRITIC FEEDS 


om te Se > a ee ee. oe 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 























We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











CENTRAL BAG & BureaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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| Meet Mr. E. M. Peek 





(Continued from page 28.) 
soft wheat flours, servicing wholesale 
grocers and bakeries. The personnel of 
his firms become his friends of many 
years standing. He spends about half 
of each week going through his busi- 
ness territory, the other half in operating 
from the home ground. He finds, he 
says, that the trade is pretty happy and 
contented these days. The lc increase 
allowed some months ago by the OPA 


A 
MODERN 
MILL 
FOR 
MODERN 
FLOUR 


1894 TO 


sales pla 
munity itil 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


was well received. The price of a loaf 
of bread, Mr. Peek points out, has stayed 
very conservatively behind the blown-up 
prices of many other food staples. “The 
staff of life’ has faithfully kept its 
place in the diet of all classes by being 
inexpensive, readily available and con- 
stantly improved in taste and cleanly 
appearance, 

Although he is familiar with the eating 
habits of various parts of the country, 
Mr. Peek says there is no sectional dif- 
ference in tastes. The war, to be sure, 
created a tremendously increased mar- 
ket—not only abroad, but native appe- 


- pRODUCT 


DABL 2iTY 
DEPEND cH PUI 
A™OF HISE BgSE 


ALL PU 
FAN SPHATED FLOUR 


n gives * 
where 
the best. 


tites grow hungry for the substantial, 
filling and nourishing qualities of flour 
foods when the working day and week 
are as crammed full as they are in 
America today. There are both the 
wherewithal and the taste to acquire 
good food. 

It’s foolhardy to predict definite busi- 
ness trends for the future, Mr. Peek be- 
lieves, but he sees no reason to. be any- 
thing but optimistic about postwar con- 
ditions for flour manufacturers and 
dealers. The flour business, he points 
out, is sound business, based on _ the 
most important single item of human 


AN 
ALL-AROUND 
FLOUR-FEED 
MILL 
FOR YOUR 
EVERY NEED 


1944 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Millers of Modernized Flour 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 
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consumption. While he believes the wa, 
necessitated regulation he looks fy, 
peacetime relaxation of stringent goy. 
ernment rulings in speedy order. 4). 
though he does not handle macaronis anq 
other derivative products, Mr, Peek says 
that the love of Americans for Variety 
in their foods will continue to spur the 
creation of interesting, taste-tempting 
flour products. 

The Peeks live at 555 South Negle 
Avenue. Their home is situated in FR 
attractive court of English type red 
brick houses, grouped pleasantly around 
a grassy lane. The Peeks’ place shows 
Mrs. Peek’s flair for period pieces, and 
a nice, decorative hand at home ap. 
rangement. 

The Peeks like a good game of con. 
tract bridge for an evening’s entertain. 


ment. But “no gin rummy” for the 
mister, thank you. He considers jt 


strictly a “game for the girls.” And 
“the girls,’ Mrs. Peek’s friends, hi says, 
play it at their home for long jours 
at a time. 

He thoroughly enjoys golf and plays 
a great deal of it. It is never hard to 
find golf companions among his friends 
in the flour club or the courtesy club 
which helps bakers with arrangements 
for bakers’ conventions. 

Mr. Peek was president of the flour 


club last year. The Pittsburgh organi- 


zation, which meets regularly on the last 
Monday of the month, is, according to 


Mr. Peek, the only exclusively flour 
men’s club in the country—other flour 
clubs admitting bakers and grocers and 
allied groups to their membership. The 
Pittsburgh outfit keeps to “flour only” 
in order to better serve the interests of 
flour men’s business, but it has a social 
program for its members as well. 

The Peeks are members of the Vitts- 
burgh Athletic Association. 
horseshoes in their back yard is after 


Pitching 


dinner fun with the neighbors. They 
joined, too, this year, in a little neigh- 
borly co-operative victory gardening. A 
number of families in their court got 
together and dug up a near-by lot that 
was available for ambitious gardeners 
The resultant crop of tomatoes and 
beans has been divided up among the co- 
workers; or a busy housewife whose 
husband has pulled weeds in his spare 
time can run over to the vegetable gar- 
den and get a pot full of peas. 

The Peeks like travel and their idea 
of a grand vacation is a jaunt to New 
York to “take in all the shows”: or a 
nice, relaxing visit to the seashore -both 
of which, Mr. Peek smiles regre'fully, 
are “out” for the duration. 

The Peek family has spread {0 far 
There are a 


number of Peek brothers—all success- 


corners of the country. 


fully engaged in business pursuits. R. 
M. Peek still operates the flour })roker- 


age in Little Rock. John H. Peek is 


president of the Percy Kent Bag vo. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Richard K. Peek 
is vice president of the same firm in 


Kansas City, Mo. A married sister lives 
in California. 

It is easy to introduce Edward M. 
Peek to the flour trade. For one thing 
he is already well known to great num- 
bers of them and for another, his like- 
able, friendly manner and his sincere 
desire to be helpful are attribute that 
go mighty well with his clearly demon- 
strated and generally recognized busi- 
ness ability. There’s a combination that 
is bound to be pretty popular anywhere! 
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a 
COCGOOG 


— SINCE 1877 — 


W hite 


NOBUDDY 


The inherent sales 
value of SNOBUDDY 


is important. 


It constantly 
supports the sales 
push you and our 
staff give this 


fine product. 


With its rare 
qualities of baking 
goodness it continues 
the impetus we 


give it. 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Manager 


Calais 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




































MADE FOR SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE! 


Designed to take your 
product ’round the world— 
through rain, storm, snow, 
sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
houses, Hammond Overseas 
Bags meet all export speci- 
fications. They can be 
quickly and economically 
adapted to your product— 
NOW! 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA 









































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling ¢ vompany 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


Sf 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 




















Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 
Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 

















A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 





PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY 




















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 








Full Time Operation 
in 1945 Predicted 
for Canadian Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—In a statement pre- 
pared for the Financial Post, D. C. 
MacLachlan, president and manag- 
ing director of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has this to say 
about the flour milling industry of 
Canada and its outlook for the cur- 
rent crop year which will end on 
July 31, 1945: 

“The milling industry. in Canada 
is almost certain of full time opera- 
tion due to the fact that European 
countries being liberated from the 
Germans will require huge quantities 
of flour and other foodstuffs. 

“As long as the war continues the 
domestic demand for flour and all 
mill products will be great. We will 
still be supplying large quantities of 
bacon, beef, cheese, butter and eggs 
to Great Britain, which will create 
a tremendous demand for mill offal 
and all other kinds of feedstuffs. 

“The Canadian milling industry can 
be proud of its performance during 
this war. The amount of flour pro- 
duced and shipped for export has 
been greater than ever before in 
the history of the industry. The 
profits have been controlled and our 
industry is one of the few in Canada 
that does not profit by the 20% re- 
fund of excess war profits.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NOVEMBER FLOUR OUTTURN 
IN CANADA SETS NEW HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, in its report of 
flour and cereal production in Can- 
ada in November, says production of 
flour was the largest of any month 
since the beginning of the war and 
is probably the largest in the history 
of the industry. Output in November 
amounted to 2,306,607 bbls, as against 
2,175,831 in the same month of 1943. 

Total production in the four months 
of crop year ending with November 
is given at 8,343,602 bbls, compared 
with 8,196,525 in the corresponding 
period of preceding year. The quan- 
tity of flour exported from Canada 
in November was 981,232 bbls, as 
against 857,691 in the same month 
of preceding crop year. 

Exports for the four months also 
show an increase, amounting to 4,- 
041,043 bbls, compared with 3,703,062 
in the same period of 1943-44. Mills 
reporting November operations had 
a total milling capacity of 90,471 bbls 
per 24-hour day and over a 25-day 
working period in the month, 98.1% 
of this was effective. 

The November production of On- 
tario winter wheat flour, which is 
included in the foregoing figures, is 
an all-time record, amounting to 134,- 
436 bbls, compared with only 26,827 
in November last year. However, 
last season was abnormal, since the 
crop had been a partial failure and 
flour exports were impossible. The 
nearest month in quantity of produc- 
tion was September, 1939, when 123,- 
901 bbls were manufactured. 

Total output for thé four months 
ending November was 357,923 bbls, 





as against 172,097 in the correspond- 
ing period of preceding year. Re- 
vived export trade accounts for the 
increased production. Ontario win- 
ter wheat mills have been receiving 
substantial orders from the West In- 
dies. Winters were also popular in 
Scotland in prewar years, but those 
markets are under control and the 
authorities do not include winter 
wheat flour in their purchases. Ca- 
nadian winter wheat is grown ex- 
clusively in Ontario and the flour 
business is entirely in the hands of 
the mills of that province. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AUSTRALIA, INDIA MAY GET 
WESTERN CANADIAN GRAIN 


Vancouver, B. C.—AII signs point 
to an early start on the movement 
of wheat from this port to undis- 
closed destinations under lend-lease 
arrangements. It is generally under- 
stood among the grain trade that this 
movement would be to Australia or 
India, since the failure of the crop 
in the former country has eliminated 
exports to India. 

The belief that the movement will 
soon get under way is heightened by 
the fact that terminal elevators here 
are making preparations to build up 
their facilities for sacking grain. 
Elevator stocks here are being in- 
creased steadily. At present the 
storage at local elevators is close 
to 16,000,000 bus, of which the bulk 
is wheat. 

The business is being kept fairly 
quiet, since it is all under the direc- 
tion of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and the only participants would be 
grain brokers who would share pro 
rata in the movement. Grain freight 
brokers are not expected to enter 
into the picture since all the steamer 
tonnage would be provided by gov- 
ernment agencies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 








PRESIDENT OF SEED GROWERS 

Winnipeg, Man.—W. G. Knox, Tux- 
ford, Sask., was elected president of 
the Saskatchewan Branch, Canadian 
Seed Growers Association, at the an- 
nual meeting held in connection with 
the recent Seed Fair. He also was 
the winner of the wheat champion- 


ship in the registered seed class at 


the fair. George Gwyllt, Kelvington, 
won the championship in 6-rowed 
barley. W. J. Pulham, Tyner, won 


the McCabe Bros. Grain Co. trophy 
for the best exhibit of flax with a 
sample of the Royal variety. 
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BREAD IS 
EXPORT PROBLEM DISCUSSED 
Toronto, Ont.-A meeting of the 

directors of the Ontario Flour Mill- 

ers’ Association was held in Toronto 

on Jan. 11 to consider the situation 
that has arisen by reason of the in- 
creasing demand for flour for export 
to countries that have been released 
from German control. This question 
is not acute as yet but millers want 
to have some clear-cut idea as to 
what should be done to meet the sit- 
uation when it comes. This relates 
more particularly to the country 
mills of Ontario, which usually have 
small capacities but do a certain 
amount of exporting. 
athe ik 4Gk Sea 6 ; 
STINKING SMUT IN WHEAT 
ON INCREASE IN CANADA 
Winnipeg, Man.—Stinking smut of 
wheat is increasing at an -alarming 
rate, according to Dr. K. W. Neatby, 
director of Line Elevators Farm 

Service. In the inspection year Aug. 

1, 1943, to July 31, 1944, 363 cars 

of wheat graded smutty as comparead 

with 157 cars in the year previous. 
From Aug. 1 through Dec. 17, four 


and one half months, 347 cars have 
been graded smutty. Dr. Neatby 
says that stinking smut is not uni- 
formly distributed in the Canadian 


is concen- 
country, 


wheat growing areas, but 
trated in the open plains 
particularly in southwestern Alberta 
and south central and western Sas- 
katchewan. 


The Peace River country recenily 
has produced a substantial amount 
of smutty wheat, Dr. Neatby said, 


but in general it is comparatively 
rare in the park and wooded areas. 
At present there is relatively little 
stinking smut in Manitoba, he said, 
but cautioned that the disease may 
occur anywhere and no farmer should 
be too sure of his crop’s immunity. 


>— 


Winter Wheat Scarcity May Cause 


Mills to Miss 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario millers have 
been receiving substantial orders 
from the West Indies for winter 
wheat flour. Unfortunately, supplies 
of this wheat are now getting scarce 
and some mills had to turn down 
business recently offered. In view of 
the large crop of winter wheat har- 
vested last fall and the fact that 
feed grain crops also turned out 
well, it is felt that there should still 
be considerable winter wheat in farm- 
ers’ hands. However, they seem re- 
luctant to sell, although western 
grains as a substitute for feeding 
purposes can be bought at less money 
than could be obtained for this wheat. 

Undoubtedly, the heavy snowfalls 


West Indies Orders 


experienced in Ontario this winter 
have held up deliveries, but even 
when millers themselves go after the 
wheat they note a tendency on the 
part of the farmer to hold. As a 
result, export flour business is re- 
duced, although there must be a suf- 
ficiency of wheat in the province to 
take care of export as well as domes- 
tic market requirements. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has in- 
creased the export equalization fee 
on Ontario winter wheat flour from 
50c to 75c bbl. Presumably, in view 
of the wheat situation, the board 
thought this step necessary in order 
to slow up flour exports and conserve 
supplies for domestic needs. 


Mill Executive Says 
Outlook for Year 
Is Reasonably Good 


Montreal, Que.— Commenting on 
the outlook for Canadian flour mills 
in 1945, C. H. G. Short, president and 
managing director of Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has contributed the follow ng 
opinion to the Financial Post: 

“The outlook for the milling indus- 
try in the new calendar year is rea- 
sonably bright. For the first four 
months of the crop year, which com- 
menced Sept. 1, the mills have been 
working at maximum capacity and 
are at present assured of continued 
operations at that peak until ihe 
end of March. 

“The hopes entertained that hos- 
tilities might be brought to an end 
in Europe in 1944 have proved, unfor- 
tunately, too optimistic. With Britain 
still at war in Europe the heavy de 
mand for flour from Canadian mills 
will almost certainly continue. 

“It appears reasonably certain, 
that heavy demand for flour shou] 
continue for a period beyond the 
end of the war in Europe, so that 
the outlook in general for Canad 
flour mills for 1945 appears to 
a duplication of operations and 
sults of 1944.” 


———-BREAD IS 


BOLIVIAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
PUT UNDER OFFICIAL RULE 


The importation and sale of flour 
in Bolivia were placed under govern- 
ment control, by the provisions of a 
decree issued in October, 1944. The 
purpose of the measure was an- 
nounced to be the control of prices 
and the assurance of the equitabl 
distribution of flour, the present sup- 
ply of flour being insufficient to meet 
the demand. 

Under the terms of the decree, 
sale price of imported flour wil 
fixed. All flour milled from domes- 
tic wheat will be taken over for dis- 
tribution by the Ministry of Economy. 
Importers of flour will be required 
to obtain permits before importing, 
and sales can be made only upon 
authorization by the controlling body. 


77) 
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——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BAKING IN A PRISON CAMP 


London, England.—A New Zealand 
baker and prisoner of war in 
many reports that he is helping an 
English corporal at work in the cook- 
house, and that they make a point 
of supplying cakes and pies for | 
1,100 inmates every Sunday. As facili- 
ties are limited it is a job that re- 
quires a good deal of time. Most 
mornings they start work at 5 a.m. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 
J. W. DEAN BUYS MILL 


Toronto, Ont.—J. W. Dean, who 
has been associated with the Hun 
Milling Corp., Ltd., London, Ont., as 
purchased the 150-bbl flour mill at 
Brigden, Ont., which has been 0Op- 
erated by the Brigden Milling ©®., 
Ltd., for many years. 
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PREST ‘ON-SHAFFER MILLIN 


Fone MILLERS 


ESTABL 


(2) 


G Co. 


ISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
| Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











L 
EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





E. IRBER, Agent 





= 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


Co 


See 




















; _ / 7 a 
WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
ba COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
lay 744 
TH | GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
Bivguiet PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
TUbnemeey f CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
if ye a DEALERS IN 
Laer vit =—oALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 









$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export — 
5 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 














CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 5 
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MILLS 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





oft fon ew ~ 
Mp Mo oor 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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Since 1856 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
ao 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


ee mee, 6. ne 
: igo oe 








eee He a 
\ EC-ROGAL SKY MILLING CO” 


2 MEPHERSON, KANSAS ’ 











Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 





| 
| 
| MINNEAPOLIS 








ARCHER-DANIELS~MIDIAND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEA 


oe yy 2q@ 29 
BLODGETT’S’ 
RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsir 


a 








Jones-HerretsaTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! 





——————— A 


{4 * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








a 














Minnesota Girt Frour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


J A e f, : with Vitamins 
and lron 


— 


Sen long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. | 


General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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LABOR CONTRACTS TO BE 
TOPIC AT A.0.M. MEETING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A meeting of 
District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, will be held at the Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Saturday, Jan. 20, 
Charles R. Veeck, chairman of the 
district organization, has announced. 

Dr. Dale Yoder, professor of eco- 
nomics and industrial relations, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be the 
principal speaker. His topic will be 
‘Negotiation and Administration of 
Labor Contracts.” Dr. Yoder is a 
public member of the sixth regional 
War Labor Board. 

\ business meeting will be con- 
ducted following Mr. Yoder’s ad- 
dress. A member of the national ex- 
ecutive committee from District 4 
will be chosen, in addition to the 
election of officers for the district 
organization. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





foronto-Montreal; Cereal mills’ export 
bu ess has heen heavy and domestic «de 
m 1 is also active. Quotations rollec 
$3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 3.86 bag, 

Toronto or Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Lemand for rolled oats and 
) eal has improved slightly with colder 
er, but sales are till not large, and 


o! moderate stocks are required to fill 
» orders, Mills are ope 


rating only 
time, Quotations: rolled oats, in S80 
ks, $3.25 in the three prairie proy- 

oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20 

oats 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
P| 15 at $4.90 per 100 Ibs bulk; 2 

Ss $2.59 case, 48-0 packages $2.82 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
ble supply of grain in the western in- 
on division Jan, 12, 1945, and re- 
and shipments during the past week, 
ishels (000'’s omitted): 

William and 


P Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





S public ter- 
nals . ee 11,407 2,180 3.613 7,144 
| ite terminals 4 
Is giaces 11,407 2180 3,650 7,146 
\ uver-New 
tminster . 16,224 
public and 
public ele- 
! ee . vee QS 
Ri sbcse as 1,878 
Rupert ° 1,209 
180 a 7 i 
ZO ‘ 822 8,091 7,09 
ipts during wee 
Wm.-Pt. \r 139 = 1,¢ 1 S 
\ ther public 
semi-public 
nals, west- 
lit 91 i 
l 5,38 139 1,08 1 
ents during week 
1.-Pt. Arthur 
5 O1 1 
‘ther public 
semi-public 
inals, west 
| 109 
1 15 1,1 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 1944, to Jan. 12, 1945 
Pt. Ar. 175,539 4,650 41,712 38,163 
ther public 
emi-publi 
nals, west- 
div 7,115 S20) 1,285 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug 1, 1944, to Jan 12, 1945 
Wm.-Pt. Ar. 160,342 4,062 52,968 
other public 
semi-public 
minals, west- 
diy 6,611 §28 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
ipts and shipment of millfeed at 
principal distributing centers for the 
ending Jan. 13, in tons, with com 
ms 
7Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
) eapolis 12,450 14,700 
IN is City .. 175 100 1,125 5,675 
I idelphia 160 220 . 
N vaukee 60 1,680 se 4,320 


llaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
eceipts, shipments and 
principal primary 
ed Jan, 13, 
nparisons: 


stocks of flaxseed 
points for the week 
in thousand bushels, with 


—Receipts —Shipments 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis.. 27 174 21 149 2,273 3,392 
Duluth 1 37 ¥¥ +. 388 1,926 
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The SRELLABARGER M 


SALINA, KANS 
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Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





SHELLABARGER MILLS ©, 


SALINA, KANSAS 


From Bag to Butter— 


Silver Mist excels. Its bag design, 
its flour appearance,—its bread on 


the table—top quality all the way. 








Central States Sales Office 
Bldg. 
OHIO 


Beggs 
COLUMBUS, 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 


m1 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 





Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








ty 8 NCE 1885 
oor PERLY KENT BAG C2. 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 














PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
reuse 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














SALINA, KANSAS 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


Feed Grains 
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SUGGESTED STATE LEGISLATION FOR ENRICHMENT 





DURING 1942-44 a number of states passed legislation mak- (a) ) whether baked in a pan or on (b) Whenever the vitamin and Fro 
ing mandatory the enrichment of flour and bread. This has 4 hearth or screen, which is common- mineral requirements set forth in 
aroused interest in other states and consideration is being given !¥ known or usually represented and Sections 2 and 3 of this act are no 
to the possibility of passage of similar legislation in other states. ee pated on “ery heron longer in conformity with the legal- 
Accordingly, the National Research Council, on whose original pet en Som oe alan ly established standards governing 
recommendations the enrichment program has been based, included peg ee an ae ee the interstate shipment of enriched 
d hill in a oc hl “The F ; Ab Enr; Cc Olus” includes plain whit€ flour and enriched white bread 0; 
a suggeste ui in a pamphiet, he Facts About Enrichment of ,ons and buns of the semi-bread ; ha 
F d Bread” (Ti N | - . enriched rolls, the commissioner, ‘n 
lour an rea (The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 11, 1944, page dough type namely: soft rolls, such ais i waleiain valle |) 
18). The Research Council also has published a more complete as hamburger rolls, hot dog rolls, tween intrastate and interstate 
history of the movement toward enrichment of flour and bread Parker House rolls, and hard rolls, tamin and mineral requirements for 
in its bulletin “The Enrichment of Flour and Bread, a History of such as Vienna rolls, Kaiser rolls, but {he foods within the provisions 0 L 
the Movement” (The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 10, 1945, page 32). shall not include yeast-raised sweet this act, is authorized and direct:d 
The accompanying bill, which from a nutritional standpoint ‘°llS or sweet buns made with fillings tg modify or revise such requiremen's 
achieves the same objectives as the bill contained in the National 0 ©@tings, such as cinnamon rolls or {9 conform with amended st: 
Research Council’s bulletin, differs from it in certain technical as- wae Fagg: Nese, Aten sien ie dards governing interstate shipmen 
pects, having had the benefit of suggestions from the Council of of the Sithn ot. (Any revisions in vitamin and m F 
State Governments drafting committee of state officials, to which “"(a) “persons” means an individual, 7 tL Teduivements established by the 
liminary draf as submitted as . ° . i ee eee 4", commissioner shall be reported to t 
a preliminary draft was submitted at its meeting in Washington a corporation, a partnership, an as- stabeiiaeel¥ ry ¢ 
with the federal representatives on Nov. 11, 1944. Other sugges- sociation, a joint stock company, a yer he ie eT a on rah 
tions, received from other sources, have also been included. trust, or any group of persons wheth- ,,micsioner that there is an exist. ies 
The drafting committee of state officials, at that time, approved vd prota sane nie 2 ty ial . ing or imminent shortage of any in- | 
ne commercial manufacture or sale ,redient required by Sections 2 or 3 Dult 


the objectives of the draft presented to them, but recommended 


major revisions of the text. 
in the accompanying statement. 


URING the sessions of the 
1D) drafting committee on Nov. 
11, 1944, a proposal for state 
legislation to require enrichment of 


The committee’s position is set forth 


1945 meetings of the state legisla- 
tures; however, it is being made 
available to state officials, without 
recommendation from the drafting 


of flour, white bread or rolls. 
Section 2. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to manufacture, mix, com- 
pound, sell or offer for sale, for hu- 
man consumption in this state, flour, 
(as defined in Section 1) unless the 
following vitamins and minerals are 


of this act, and that because of suc} 


shortage the sale and distribution 
flour or white bread or rolls may 
impeded by the enforcement of t! 
act, the commissioner shall issue 
order, to be effective immediately 1 
on issuance, permitting the omissi 


— 


white flour and white bread, spon- committee, on the possibility that contained in each pound of such aay ee ees teres, 
ci ae ; A : 5 i of such ingredient from flour or wh 6 
sored by the War Food Administra- the suggestions contained in the pro-_ flour: not less than 2.0 mg and not honed opodile: and if te Gade tt ny 
tion, was considered by the drafting posal will prove useful. more than 2.5 mg of thiamine; not Qocory op appropriate, excepting si 
committee of state officials which ap- ¥ ¥Y less than 1.2 mg and not more than = f,44. from labeling requirements 
proved the objectives of the proposed FI Wate ae 1.5 mg of riboflavin; not less than ofl tee tether codes of Ges een 
¢ : ile our and Brea Ynrich- x : fe tie : e further order of the commis 
enrichment legislation. d Enrich 16.0 a ang weirs _— than 20.0 m8 sioner. Any such findings may by 
The purpose of the proposed legis- ment A ct of niacin or niacin-amide; not less made without hearing, on the basis 
lation is to provide for mandatory en- p: r : than 13.0 mg and not venereal than an order or of factual information W. 
(Title. It should conform to state 16.5 mg of iron (Fe); except in the < : ae ‘ 
supplied by the appropriate federa 


richment, on a uniform basis, of these 
common foods as an important means 


requirements. The following is a sug- 
gestion; a more complete title should 


case of self-rising flour which in ad- 
dition to the above ingredients shall 





agency or officer. In the absencs 
such order of the appropri 











of increasing their nutritive value. a» und wines ueekeen: *h : a anv 
Enrichment of flour and bread is a © USC Where necessary: “An act to contain not less than 500 mg and not federal agency or factual information puch 
program undertaken as a step inim- Teduire the enrichment of flour and more than 1,500 mg of calcium (Ca); supplied by it, the c issi on [ 
roving the national health and has bread to meet certain standards of provided, however, that the terms of SPI Prealipeetgpgion secccongscallibany 
p & € ‘ ‘ ‘ “~ vitamin and mineral content: and t : 4 his own motion may, and upon rec Mu 
made substantial progress under vol- : : mineral content; and to this section shall not apply to flour . anid meget yea me 
t . 4 oti I additi nrict fix penalties for violation of this sold to distributors, bakers or other ing the sworn Sraternelies ot 7 
untary action. n aadaition, enricn- aet??) a : : or more persons subject to this 
ment of white bread is mandatory “°°” processors, if the purchaser fur- wie 
. : S i eter, hanes. tale poak : Ae 5 that they believe such a_ shortage 
at the present time under War Food (Some states may wish to include nishes to the seller a certificate in exists or is imminent shall, wit] 
Order No. 1 All white flour and @ Preamble giving a brief description such form as the commissioner shall meaty (90) dawe the esata hol 
~ dt. if ; : : ‘ ae > 2 ays -reafter d 
bread used by the military forces Of the reasons for enacting the bill. by regulation prescribe, certifying public he soleus with vemmoct there 
are also required to be enriched. rhe following is suggested: Whereas, that such flour will be (1) resold which any interested aaa may t 
Mandatory state legislation will in- there exists in the diets in this coun-_ to a distributor, baker or other proc- phan euhiianie: and shall miailen ( Jus 
sure greater permanency and wider ty a widespread deficiency of certain essor, or (2) used in the manufac-  jn,. jasod upon ihe evilenne D 
application, with consequent nutri- food ingredients essential to the ture, mixing or compounding of flour, pe oy “The cuenenininnes dnt r 
tional advantages to the public. health and well-being of the people, white bread or rolls enriched to meet jj, notice of any such hearin: Moc 
Six states have already passed laws 7 " og gs and g gs wl Se eee this pe od (3) least ten (10) days prior ther ) Board 
Te eae a ; oe ect so far as may be possible the’ used in the manufacture of products 5: ; apie 
requiring enrichment of flour and bantih: af the sesenl i ite ots : ne my I ae Whenever the commissioner S ee 
bread. and many others have the /ealth of the people of this state other than flour, white bread or rolls. , to beli that ‘gee 
> anj Pr’ c Pees yim ‘ = . P sas , . “eaSsor » DeLleVve at § - S a 
subject under consideration. In addi- against such deficiency by providing It shall be unlawful for any such ag Mies ot aa oe tae 
s sic . € 5 ° 4 ° . ° ° oO longer eXIStS > SNe aati 
tion to the War Food Administra- [°° the enrichment of certain kinds purchaser so furnishing any such cer- : ee ee ee eS 
é a: inistré ¢ flour and bread eee } hea . igh lic hearing, after at least ten KA 
‘at tee ational Research Council re) our and bread, to increase the _ tificate to use or resell the flour so ; : : 
, é é sec i, content of wack os it inaeniite a Sgt aerae : agec ne days’ notice shall have been gi 
the aed and Drug Administration content of such essential ingredients, purchased in any manner other than t whict ia ted 
Jrug 4 stré , igs Regina : ree , ‘ : : at which any ereste -rson may Ark 
and the U. S. Public Health Service, "0rmally present in wheat. In the as prescribed in this section. a - ’ tae = oat + prey Arka 
We « iL , e e ‘ ¢ . "eS » Vy > a) ¢ >» Ss E ) 
as well as the Millers National Fed- accomplishment of such purposes, it Section 8.—2t shall be unlawful for °EE™* CVE, See he mee 2b 
s as I s Nz é i aeeemeeey aah alvinsliie ; Pr. i : * . Si findings based upon the evidence so 
eration. the American Bakers Asso- 3 necessary and advisable to pro- any person to manufacture, bake, sell, aoe are 
c ’ 7 . monee -aiagsts te ‘formity i he laws applic: . ; ie : i Tare presented. If his findings be — 
ciation. and the Associated Retail ™ote uniformity in the laws applica- or offer for sale, for human consump- ale uledeie | ‘et 
. ss é é ‘ oe . . zs . suc shortage ) ger exists 
Bakers of America. have endorsed the le to interstate and to intrastate tion in this state, any white bread or Se ae eee 
‘ f a, hé : nl mite of euch food ; ‘ as eae .... Shall issue an order to become ef 
need for such legislation and believe Shipments of such foods). rolls (as defined in Section 1) uniess tiv t thirty (30) d 
‘ gisle é ; ‘ , ; P ve not less thirty (: days al 
that its enactment will aid materially Ese it GNACtEH DY ThE .66 66s bee ce es the following vitamins and minerals ihlianitien. tein S heel 
< alls ; : catio ereo -EeVOKINE Ss 1 
in providing more nutritionally ad- Ol WHE Rte Oi 6 ociedvs teem sowrien are contained in each pound of such isn wiles jee ek ho 
all} Lege d : : ; C- revious order; provided, howe 
equate diets for the American people. Section 1—When used in this Act, bread or rolls: not less than 11 mg 10+ undisposed nin stocks of fl 
2 ms . c . ‘ . \. 
Satisfactory methods for producing unless the context otherwise re- and not more than 18 mg of thi- ; 
enriched flour and enriched bread quires: amine; not less than 0.7 mg and not The interstate standards referred BLAIR 
have been developed, and are well- (a) “Flour” includes and shall be More than 1.6 mg of riboflavin; not the vitamin 400 mineral requinemest = so 
known to the milling and baking in- be limited to the foods commonly less than 10.0 mg and not more than id for enriched flour promulgated 1 — 
dustries. known in the milling and beking in- +50 mg of niacin; not less than OQ renee ocmieined (a uninistrator und J T 
In the consideration of the pro- dustries as (1) white flour, also ™8 and not more than 12:5 Mg Of and Cosmetic Act of TO8h ana wit a 3 
posal, the committee offered con- known as wheat flour or plain flour; ” a igh r ‘ gg ie ge og 
structive recommendations respecting (2) bromated flour; (3) self-rising ection 4.—(a) The commissioner jngs, by the Federal Security Administ I 
Sua . r ohe ri y and current i effect ide F artimé 
certain technical features of a sug- flour, also known as self-rising white 8 — a with — — ° Sedine cr tha Was meek dead ' 
gested bill. It is hoped that a sug- flour or self-rising wheat flour, and €©ntorcing - oreo oe ‘In any states where constitutional « bag 
estion, in bill form. will be made (4) phosphated flour, also known as and he is hereby authorized and di- tions might be raised to the languas ——— 
8 , , “ . rected to make, amend or rescind ‘Section 4 (b) whereby the requiremen 
available to state officials at an early phosphated white flour or phosphated ae ries } vitamin and mineral content may be ! = 
pee through regular shaman wheat flour, but excludes whole wheat rules, regulations and orders for the — ae — ee te ul ‘ 
" : ’ e ; s gove g erstate shipments, he 
flour and also excludes special flours efficient enforcement of this act. ing words might be inserted after thé HIGE 
5 not used for bread, roll, bun or bis- 1Each_ state legislature is expected to Bie BY on this cen ae <n shee NE . 
Editor’s Note: The following bill cuit baking, such as specialty cake, write in the title of the state officer who after the word “shipments,” a comma. vad 
: ; i P will be charged with the responsibility of the following words: “and there shall 
was not resubmitted to the drafting pancake and pastry flours. enforcing this act. presumption that the amended stand Renowr 
(b) “White bread” means any *The requirements for vitamin and mineral governing interstate shipments do actu On 
EE 


committee of state officials because 
of the shortness of time before the 


bread made with flour (as defined in 


content specified in Sections 2 and $3 are 
identical with those of the federal standards. 


represent the standards which will pron 
the health and well-being of such citize 
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~ 
Great Bread Makers 


SEVEN 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





ry our high protein spring wheat 
raham and Whole Wheat flours, 
arina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream” 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








= 
‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











| THE CROWN BAG CO. 


49 Broad St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 


Only 11 Miles from New York City 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


on hand at the effective date, of such 
revocation order, or flour manufac- 
tured prior to such effective date, 
for sale in this state may thereaf- 
ter be lawfully sold or disposed of. 

(d) All orders, rules and regula- 
tions adopted by the commissioner 
pursuant to this act shall be pub- 
lished in the manner hereinafter pre- 
scribed, and, within the limits speci- 
fied by this act, shall become effec- 
tive upon such date as the commis- 
sioner shall fix. 

(e) Whenever under this act pub- 
lication of any notice, order, rule or 
regulation is required, such publica- 
tion shall be made at least ........ 
(twice) in at least one daily news- 
paper of general circulation printed 
and published in this state. 

(f) For the purpose of this act, 
the commissioner, or such officers or 
employees under his supervision as 
he may designate, is authorized to 
take samples for analysis and to con- 
duct examinations and investigations, 
and to enter, at reasonable times, any 
factory, mill, bakery, warehouse, shop 
or establishment where flour, white 
bread or rolls are manufactured, 
processed, packed, sold or held, or any 
vehicle being used for the transpor- 
tation thereof, and to inspect any 
such place or vehicle and any flour, 
white bread or rolls therein, and all 
pertinent equipment, materials, con- 
tainers and labeling. 

Section 5.—-Any person who violates 
any of the provisions of this act or 
the orders, rules or regulations 
promulgated by the commissioner un- 
der authority thereof, shall upon con- 
viction thereof be subjected to fine 
for each and every offense, in a sum 
not exceeding $........ or to impris- 
onment, not to exceed ........ days 

Section 6.—(Appropriation if de- 
sired). 

Section 7.—All acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed to the 
extent of such inconsistency. 

Section 8.—(Include separability 
clause). 

Section 9.—This act shall take ef- 
OMEN vine sp Ps eM Oa aes. 


Editor’s Note: These statements 
and suggested state legislation for 
enrichment were issued and dis- 
tributed by the Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago, III. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 6, 1945, and Jan. 8, 1944, as 
reported to the United States Office of 
Distribution, in bus (000's omitted): 

Canadian 





--American—, -~ in bond-— 
Jan Jan. Jan. Jan. 

6 8 6 8 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat 150,935 132,992 34,957 24,799 
Corn . 12,228 2 Sk. re 
J Oe ee 13,921 6,873 1,416 
Oe eee 11,776 140 4,419 
Barley -secee wapeee 934 1,554 
Flaxseed .... 3,418 702 3,166 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 


Canadian markets Jan. 6 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 60,000 (1,222,000) bus; corn 
272,000 (128,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
6, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 





Baltimore ...... 3,111 
Co ae 2,151 Ks 23 “6 
DEER, 6000588 %% 4,081 667 46 70 
Serre ere 9,233 3,904 94 594 
GCRIGRRE sca cisews 40 1,910 os 
MG 66.0 64.00: 1,307 oe a ma 
oo eee ee 225 ‘3 270 
Fort Worth .... 673 6 . 
LQKOS .ccccscces ° os 
NOW ZOPH wecuee 2,293 35 
PX OC Pee ee ee 421 ee 
Philadelphia .... 1,238 ee 
TORAIS iisccecses B45668 GTEl 140 934 


Dec, 30, 1944... 26,004 6,033 140 952 


Jan. 8, 1944 .... 18,030 1,285 3,662 1,437 























SUNNY 
KANSAS 


























While other foods and 


most other products have 
trouble maintaining quality 
during wartime, flour— 


and particularly SUNNY 


KANSAS—marches on 
with even better baking 


virtues. 


What an excellent time to 
win your customers with 


rare SUNNY KANSAS 


quality. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA : : 





























WHEAT 


WINTER 








ARG 


TRUCK-LOAD 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


CAR-LOAD 





Any Where 


















SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 








BOAT-LOAD 


















Any Time 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE 


CRACKER FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 


BAKERY FLOUR 
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president of Cargill, Inc., visited the manag 
company’s Kansas City offices, Jan. 12. * * * * * Co, 7 
OSTL Y ERSONAL w v Loren W. Johnson, manager for the captail 
Cargill company at Kansas City, was in the 
host at a reception in the afternoon WITH THE ARMED assista 
where Mr. MacMillan and Mr. Car- S Sixth . 
: : gill were able to meet and visit with C AY 
Ann Hersey, daughter of Mr. and _ tion to the welfare needs of the com- more than 100 grain men, millers ERVI E 

Mrs. Richard M. Hersey, Minneapolis, munity through its program of re- and other toma thie eeslauaiie “ae Jack 
will realize a musician’s dream when search, interpretation, co-ordination : ‘ ; a orade 
she appears with the Boston Sym- and assistance to the Council of Com- © * * * * ¢ heen I 
phony. Miss Hersey is president of munity Agencies in its over-all plan- Ben Johnson, vice president of the in Bel 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, Rad- ning program. Crete (Neb.) Mills, returned last Capt. Parnell Haley, 28, pilot o! a recent 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., £ week from Corpus Christi, where he B-29 superfortress based in China ssiste 
which will appear on a program with Richard Krug, vice president of the engaged in a couple of days of sea Was killed on Dee. 24 in a plane crash, divisio 
the orchestra next spring. Mr. Her- stafford County Flour Mills, Hud- fishing. His daughter stayed there according toa message from the War ansa 
sey is with the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., gon, Kansas, has bought the local with her husband, Ens. Nedela, who department received by his wife, Mrs ice. T 

Minneapolis. paper but does not plan to run it recently was transferred to that base. Grace Cantwell Haley, of Brady, Tvx- 
* himself. His daughter, Bertha Krug, * W ‘ ere For! 
W. T. Barstow, president of the who was editor under the former Gilbert Jackson, head of the Kan- — ort-Opr Co. Masiwile Whalende ave Bre, | 
Barstow Grain Co., Lincoln, Neb., re- ownership, will continue in that ca- sas City division of Chase Bag Co., cery firm i One of the first Na 4 armed 
cently celebrated his ninety-second pacity. e last week-end visited James D. Furry, ville pilots to qualify for B-29 pies vi here 
birthday with a gathering of neigh- the companys representative in jing, Capt. Haley joined the 20th Ai service 
Wichita, at a hospital there where killed 


Force shortly after it was organi 
in 1943. He took his training a 
Pratt, Kansas, and left for overs 


Born in New Van Irwin, sales manager for the 
Royal Flour Co., Nashville, Tenn., is 
making a business trip through south- 


bors at his home. 
Hampshire, Mr. Barstow has been in 
the grain business 56 years. 


he is slowly recovering from a serious 
stomach ailment. 


c~* 
— 
Ss 














e ern Georgia. ® duty with the first superfort: 
F. A. Daugherty, manager, Junc- ; ' o . ee E Erickson, eee England bulk = during the early part pf _ 
tion City (Kansas) Milling Co., vis- a. G. Kohler of the St. Louis — sales manager for Pillsbury Mills, 4 pril. A veteran of more than 5 - 
: chan , ages a branch of Merck & Co. and James _ Inc., visited the company’s New York missions over the “Hump” and eight Wal 
ited the Chicago office of he North- Chisholm of the Atlanta, Ga., branch office for several days recently. more over Japanese-held  territor the F 
wemern Miller last week. He was on of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. j ; Capt. Haley had been transfer d Eexcha 
a business trip to eastern markets. called on Nashville flour blenders and iii aia aaa isin: ania only a few weeks ago from India to Coope 
& bakers last week. CHARLES ROLAND HEADS an advanced base in China where }y died ii 
John Church, a son of Frank E. gs ies was made group operations officer r 
Church of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Austte Marten, Kansen Flow Mills ST. LOUIS SUPPLY GROUP With 100 operational and* com)at Valpa 
Co., has been appointed a district (po. stopped off in St. Louis to visit ee a ee hours to his credit, he had been of Ja 
sales manager by the Knox Chemical _ his parents on his way to the eastern poner a f F] le i Bak age : _ awarded the Air Medal. He was for. maste 
Co. Mr. Church will be in charge of | markets, where he will call on the a neh son nrg oe Supply merly employed by Robert-Orr J rade 
distribution of the company’s flour trade for the next 10 days. eee held its annual meeting General Foods Corp. going 
mill insecticides in Minnesota and e . ind election of officers for 1945, at + establ 
will have his headquarters in Min- , the Hotel York Jan. 9. Charles i there, 
neapolis. J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice Roland Jr., toland & Son Flour Co., Capt. E. G. Harvey, former Be: er of 
e president and general manager of was elected president, Julius A. Zim- Indianapolis salesman, home rece: it este 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., attended merman, Cahokia Flour Co., vice on leave from 29 months in the 192 
Miss Althea Sinclair is now con- a special meeting of the Texas Mil!- president, Henry J. Albrecht, Eberle- cific area, has been awarded the 
nected with the Chicago office of ers Association in Fort Worth Jan. 10. Albrecht Flour Co., treasurer, and Bronze Star Medal. Called into due p 
King Midas Flour Mills. She suc- € George C. Giessing, Valier & Spies tive service from the Reserve Offi siduot 
ceeds Miss Jean Fiesler, who is now J. G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, vice Milling Co., secretary. Joseph F. in September, 1941, Capt. Har the oy 
on a leave of absence after being with president and general sales manacer Ryan, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., past for many months commanded the F 
this mill’s Chicago office for the past of the southwestern division of Gen- president of the association, was 105mm battery in the Bougain\ attain 
five years. eral Mills, Inc., attended commence- lected as a national director to the campaigns. His greatest thrill eflicie 
a ment exercises of the Oklahoma Mili- National Association. treat in his homecoming, he said widow 
Milton P. Fuller of the Thomas tary Academy at Claremore, Okla., Faken Ree aaa dr ciea meeting and becoming acquail James 
Page Mill Co., Topeka, was a Chicago Jan. 12, when his son, Joseph G. ying a i eee ei | daughter, Sharon Lee, Tex-( 
visitor last week. Schmitz, Jr., received his diploma. AANCOLN EXCHANGE OFFICERS — was born shortly before he wv daugh 
e e Lincoln, Neb.-——The newly-elected Overseas. He is now at Camp Ru — 
. ; board of directors of the Lincoln Alabama, awaiting reassignment | 
Dr. C. L. Shrewsbury, who for 15 J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- Gain Exchange re-elected J. M * count 
years has been in the departments ident of the southwestern division of Sinisa senhdiansh Cobe s. Ven- Canac 
of agricultural chemistry and animal General Mills, Inc., has been re- oie than horn "and Walt hye Capt. James A. Danforth, so! nipeg 
husbandry at Purdue University, is Clected first vice president of the Whitte ‘ hoe ng? ne kag _ ° Ralph S. Danforth, assistant sec ness. 
on leave of absence to Midwest Re- Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- pihretchgpdaeingy Igpeetei ia a tary of the Millers National I went 
search Institute, Kansas City, to as- merce. The board also renamed eal a poten Rirnncd ty i; ae a ance Co., Chicago, was killed in <6, a 
sist in developing products and in- George G. Sohlberg, retired mill ex- of J M Scammell Foie S + cat tion in Germany Dec. 12. A n ur 
formation in his fields. ecutive, representative to the United Walter ‘Ss. Whitten pee - M ey ber of the army since October, ’ - 
e Provident Association for a_three- Se ‘Capt. Danforth had received th« Eleva 
ar ter a I art ff oni é 
Don Russell, assistant sales man- ire oe & p ss a mart te Woe secre S ~ 
ager for the William Kelly Milling . AWARD TO CHEMIST France last July. He recovered i 1999 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has been Harry L. Jones of Kelly-Erickson New York, N. Y.—The Perkin Med- English hospital and _ returne iS 
calling on mill connections in several Co., Omaha, and Nancy Burrus De- 4], awarded for outstanding accom- France in September. He we \ 24 
southeastern states. vaughn of Kansas City were mar-  plishments in industrial research, was uate of De Pauw University. cepter 
e ise Phy an ae = pe posh endear ba Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, . Grain 
August Denk, manager of the Min- a trip to the east. They will be gone aetna ry oe os aes oe — sys aoe oni f 2 c . 
neapolis plant of the Fulton Bag & for several weeks : ater “idl i Sek 5 oe cutter at the Omaha plant of Bi na 
a Mills. is attending « i Mo for several weeks. Society of Chemical Industry here Bro, Bag Co., has wits awarded —_ 
of the branch managers of the com- — ° saa Croix de Guerre by Gen. de G sche 
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manager for the Continental Baking 
Co., Toledo, has been promoted to 
captain at an army air forces base 
in the Central Pacific, where he is 
assistant personnel officer of the 
Sixth Air Service Area Command. 

* 


Jack Noble, Jr., 35, technician fifth 
crade with the field artillery, has 
heen missing in action since Dec. 19 
in Belgium, Mrs. Noble was notified 

cently. He was chief clerk and 
ssistant sales manager of the feed 
division of General Mills, Inc., at 
kansas City before entering the serv- 

The couple has one son, Stan. 
* 


employees of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. now serving in the 
armed forces total 1,193 persons. 
There are 25 gold stars on the Bemis 
service flag for those who have been 
killed in action, 


Former 
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Walter L. Goodwin, weighmaster of 
the Fort Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange, and owner of the Goodwin 
Coopering and Inspection Bureau, 
died in a Fort Worth hospital Jan. 8 

er two weeks of illness. Born in 
Valparaiso, Ind., he was the brother 
of James G. Goodwin, first weigh- 
master of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, with whom he worked before 

ng to Fort Worth in 1912 and 
establishing the coopering bureau 
He was appointed weighmast- 
er of the Fort Worth exchange when 
it established a weighing department 

1921, a position which he still held 

the time of his death, and it was 
d primarily to his ability and as- 
siduous attention to every detail of 
the operation of the department that 
the Fort Worth weighing department 
attained its present high standard of 
efliciency and accuracy. Besides his 
widow, he is survived by one son, 
James G. Goodwin, connected with 
Tex-O-Kan Mills, Dallas, and two 
daughters. 


there. 


Alexander Yates, manager of the 
country operations department of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, died in Win- 
nipeg Jan. 5, following a lengthy ill- 
ness. Born in Scotland, Mr. Yates 
went to Canada in 1910, at the age of 
26, and two years later joined the 
Security Elevator Co. as a country 
agent, and later the Saskatchewan 
Elevator Co. In 1925 he was appoint- 
ed member of the field staff of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and in 
1929 was promoted to the position 
oi assistant manager of Saskatche- 
Wan Pool Elevators. In 1938, he ac- 
cepted a position with the National 
Grain Co., and later in the same year 
left to take over his duties with the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


Paul Bear, for many years a durum 
Salesman in the Chicago office of 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., died in Arizona 

Jan. 4. Mr. Bear retired from Pills- 

ry on Dec. 1, 1942, due to ill health, 

d last November went to Arizona 

the winter. A brief service was 

ld for him in Chicago on Jan. 8, 

d his body was shipped to Dubuque, 
lowa, for burial. He was 54 years 

age, and is survived by his widow. 

started to work for Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., in 1923, and gave most 
ot his time to the durum flour trade. 


Roy E. Nichols, 58, assistant man- 
iger of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
died Jan. 8 following a five-day ill- 
ness. Mr. Nichols had a host of 
riends in the milling and baking in- 
dustries, and was a familiar figure at 
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national baking conventions. He had 
been with the Sherman Hotel since 
1908. Surviving are his widow, his 
mother, one daughter and three sons, 
all serving in the armed forces. Fu- 
neral services were held from the Our 
Lady of Sorrows Church, Maywood, 
til. on Jan, Ta. 


E. F. Carlston, vice president of the 
W. P. Devereux Co. until that com- 
pany went out of business, and later 
in business under his own name, died 
in a Minneapolis hospital last week. 
He was 79 years of age. The Deve- 
reux company was one of the largest 
screenings dealers in the Minneapolis 
area. 


Peter Schweda, 66, who for many 
years operated a bakery at 2206 West 
Mitchell St., Milwaukee, died Jan. 
8 following an extended illness. He 
had been a resident of Milwaukee 47 
years. 

William J. Irving, 44, manager of 
the Christie Brown Biscuit Co., Mon- 
treal, Que., died Jan. 3. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HEADS EXCHANGE 

St. Joseph, Mo.—-A. B. Plummer, 
grain buyer for the Quaker Oats Co 
here, has been elected president of 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, suc- 
ceeding C. D. Kieber. R. G. Gra- 
ham was elected vice president. Five 
new directors are Mr. Kieber, K. B. 
Clark, Fletcher Riggs, E. M. Loutch, 
elected for two-year terms, and 
Jerome Taylor, one-year term. Hold- 
over directors are M. A. Hayes, J. 
D. McKee, Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Plummer. The new officers and di- 
rectors were installed at the annual 
dinner and business meeting at the 
Hotel Robidoux. 

—_———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MANAGER CHANGES 
Changes in managers at Indiana 
country elevators in recent weeks are 
the following: John Depoy has suc- 
ceeded Carl Vangundy with the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co., Thorn- 
hope. Walter Keesler replaces Law- 
rence Weaver of the Nappanee Ele- 
vator, Nappanee. Delbert Musse!- 
man takes the place of Merrill Ben- 
nett with the Pierceton Elevator Co., 
and Harry S. Brewer has accepted 
a position as district manager for 

Farmcraft Seed Co., Oxford. 





Export Instructions 











(Continued from page 13.) 
ter No. 2, we will permit a miller or 
an exporter to claim the export dif- 
ferential in accordance with such 
agrement as they shall mutually 
make, subject to the following con- 
ditions: (1) The differential shall not 
be divided, that is, one person must 
claim the entire differential. (2) The 
person claiming must, in addition to 
meeting all other requirements of the 
program, be prepared to prove that 
he had an agreement with the other 
related person by which he, and he 
alone, was to claim the differential. 
(3) The filing of a claim for the ex- 
port differential shall constitute a 
representation by the claimant that 
he had such an agreement with the 
other interested party. (4) The price 
at which the flour is sold the exporter 


by them iller must be consistent 
with the agreement regarding the 


claiming of thee xport differential 
(5) In case the right of the claimant 
is disputed by the other interested 
party, the claimant by filing a claim 
for thee xport differential shall be 
considered to have agreed to save 
Commodity harmless with respect to 


any amounts claimed by the other 
party on which prior disbursement 
has been made by Commodity to 
claimant. (6) Att he time the re- 
lated export sale is reported to this 
office, the name of the consignor that 
will be shown on the export docu- 
ments shall be reported, if such name 
differsf rom that of the claimant. 
(Signed) William McArthur, 
Director, Grain Division. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HARRY C. SCHAACK RENAMED 
CHICAGO EXCHANGE HEAD 


Chicago, Ill.—Participating in their 
ninety-eighth annual ballot vote, 
members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade selected their slate of officers 
for 1945 on Jan. 8. 

Heading the ticket, and re-elected 
to the presidency of the association 
without opposition by a vote of 530 
votes out of a total of 547 cast, was 
Harry C. Schaack. In addition to 
having served in the past as both 
second and first vice president of the 


4 


7% 





Harry C. Schaack 


organization, Mr. Schaack was on 
the directorate for two terms, as 
well as having served on many im- 
portant committees during the more 
than 30 years he has been a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Richard F. Uhlmann was selected 
for the post of first vice president, 
and Adam J. Riffel as second vice 
president; both were unopposed. 

For directors, to serve three years, 
the following five members were 
elected: Carl E. Bostrom, J. Hollis 
Griffin, Lacy J. Lee, Clarence W. 
Elmer and John B. Morris. 

James A. Prindiville and Royal W. 
Bell were picked to serve on the 
nominating committee for three-year 
terms. The following were elected 
as members of the committee of ap- 
peals: W. L. Hatch, C. S. Beach, E. 
F. Havey, C. D. Olsen and L. G. 
Wood, all to serve two years. On the 
committee on arbitration, also to 
serve two years, were: P. A. Copen- 
haver, G. R. Denniston, R. A. Gers- 
tenberg, E. J. Kazmarek and Sol Mar- 
cus. To serve a one-year term on 
the latter committee, Gilbert D. 
Mathy was elected. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF F 

CONVOY ELEVATOR BURNS 

Convoy, Ohio.—The Convoy Equity 
Co. elevator, containing 6,000 bus of 
wheat, 5,000 bus of oats, 1,000 bus 
of corn, and large quantities of soy- 
beans and feed was destroyed com- 
pletely by fire with $50,000 loss. The 
firm is owned co-operatively by group 
of farmers in this vicinity. 


Li-FeE—— 
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AGRICULTURAL FORUM 
TAKES UP PROBLEMS 


—~<_— 


Farm Leaders Interested in Prices, 
Production Costs, Postwar 
Transition 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices and costs 
of production naturally were the 
dominant subjects at the discussions 
in all of the meetings of the Agri- 
cultural Forum in Kansas City on 
Jan. 9. The forum was planned and 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association, in conjunc- 
tion with its annual convention the 
following day. The purpose was to 
enlarge the benefits of the conven- 
tion, both to the feed men and their 
customers, by providing a place for 
the discussion of practical agricul- 
tural problems in conference fashion. 
Those who participated included nu- 
merous college and experiment sta- 
tion men from the six states covered 
by the Midwest association, farm pa- 
per editors, farmers and members of 
the feed and grain trades. Total 
attendance was close to 300. 

Separate meetings were held by 
poultrymen, with Dr. Cliff D. Car- 
penter, director of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, as 
chairman; livestock men, under the 
chairmanship of W. A. Cochel, editor 
of the Kansas City Weekly Star; 
dairymen, with A. C. Hoffman, eco- 
nomic advisor for the Kraft Cheese 
Co., as chairman; and grain men, 
with Frank Theis, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain  Co., 
chairman. 

The forum was climaxed by an 
evening discussion which featured the 
University of Chicago Round Table, 
on the subject: “Agriculture and Gov- 
ernment; Where Are They Going?” 
This part of the proceedings was 
transcribed for broadcast on the 
National Farm and Home Hour radio 
program on Jan. 10. 

Those appearing on the round table 
program were Louis Wirth, sociologist 
of the University of Chicago; D. Gale 
Johnson, agricultural economist, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Mr. Hoffman. 
Chairmen of the day’s forums also 
participated, as did Mayor John B. 
Gage of Kansas City. 

There was little or no attempt to 
reach conclusions at any of the meet- 
ings. Rather, the intent was to clar- 
ify to some extent the problems— 
both immediate and future—with 
which the various segments of agri- 
culture are faced, and to examine 
the opinions of the farm and industry 
leaders as to possible solutions. 


Much talk was heard in all of the 
meetings concerning support and ceil- 
ing prices on farm products and the 
application of subsidy payments by 
the government. Necessity of con- 
trolling inflation, or preventing it if 
possible, was generally recognized, 
but the consensus seemed to be that 
policies adopted often are unsound 
and tend either to produce dangerous 
hardships on producers, or to stimu- 
late production of surpluses which 
are a threat to future operations, or 
to bring about maladjustment in dis- 
tribution. Attention also was called 
in several instances to confusion at- 
tributable to conflicting or variable 
pronouncements by government agen- 
cies concerning supplies and needs for 
farm products. Poultry and hog 
crops and goals have been particu- 
larly involved in this confusion, it 
was said. 


Labor scarcity is a definite threat 
to continued high farm production, 
many speakers warned, and this ex- 
tends to cattle and hog raising as 
well as dairying and poultry raising. 
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business, total sales probably mounted to $4.29. first Path. hard wheat pay more than ceiling prices, so they to keep on ae aes They also 
30 or 35% of capacity last week. Oper- baker patent §: family ” short patent continue to buy only enough to maintain any rush Soke war ok Saye a 
ations continue at around 80% of capacity, 3.83. stra and 95% $3.44@3.49, an average position of 90 days. Results armed forces. Mill eee woe 5" , 
which is about the maximum possible un- first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat patent for the past week were low and sales for capacity levels ae Yd hehe pos ) 
der present handicaps of labor arcity, straight and 95° $3.44 : more than minimum carlots the excep- earlots. f.o.t eae Quotations Jan. 13, 1 \ fl 
mechanical troubles, etc. Prices are un- ge ‘ > tion Family flour was’in slightly better yatent . ret Seattle oF Tacoma; far 
changed. Quotations Jan. 13: family flour Toledo: Millers are more concerned about inquiry, but the volume was below sea- rai enriched, 50’s $4.12, bakery pa - 
$3.90@4.15, high patent $3.65@3.90, stand- labor and the car situation than the sale sonal levels. Buyers and sellers alike are he at een. ee $3.32, Mont 
ard bakers, ceiling $3.52, first clears, en- of flour. This handicap limits the amount concerned with delays in shipment from ss Soe Wee 9 . ‘ 
riched .90@3, delivered TCP. of flour that can be acgpeer ee and mills Buffalo and the Northwest due to heavy games Flour mills of the P ( \ 
s — are not pressing for new sales as aggres- snows. While some users are running close Northwest are working to capac , , 
THE NORTHWEST sively as otherwise might be the case on supplies of available p ting gy Age have enough booked to last mv anagge - i 
Minneapolis: Inquiry tapered off last week There has been some pickup in sales since expected that actual shortage will result next 90 days. There have been hi 
and, compared with the activity of the the turn of the year, but not comparable barring further severe weather. Quotations army and navy bookings and, with MI : 
preceding week, the flour market seemed to the improvement shown in hard wheat Jan, 13: spring high gluten $3.95@ 3.97, recent lend-lease bookings, mills have * és 
quiet Srowever, at least two large bak- baker types Soft wheat flour sales now short patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent forced to turn down bookings for p ¢ a 
ing companies were buying One are hardly more than fair, but operations $3.75@3.77, first clear 3.47@3.53; south- shipment. For the deferred months, ~ 
estimated 130,000 bags of spring ; are well maintained at current levels western short patent 5@3.87, standard a different story, but mills are not x 
flour, divided between here and _ Buffalo, Cleveland; With the city of Cleveland patent $3.75@3.77, Texas short patent $3.85 cerned with that period. Heavy boo ; 
and the other a fair-sized lot These pur- and surrounding territory within a radius “3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77; soft have been made under the new don | 
chases represented nearby needs for the of 200 miles submerged under a -in. winter patent $3.75@3.90, straights $3.65@ subsidy to the midwest and _ Sout < op 
companies involved. The really large com- blanket of snow, the jobbing business has 3.75, and clears $3.55@3.65. and along with government business S a 
panies are not believed to be booked far been at a standstill the past week. This Philadelphia; There is comparatively lit- — all they can take, | 
; socal buyers are not strong purchi \\ : 
| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
| 
| 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload | We 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphi Se SN Ce 1 lc 
Spring first patent $3.39@ 3.5 Sor 6 Ecce, Beco eee ¢. ..@ 3.95 $....@ ‘YY » op poston Cleveland tNash\ These | 
Spring standard patent seeee . Pere w2ee@ 3.44 3 2 ne he 3-e8 $3.85 3.87 $3.70@ 3.80 §$....@ th 
Spring first clear ..... 3.00@ a Jee re eee a 3. 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 50.0 
Hard winter short patent -@ 3.3 -»+-@ 3.44 a 3. 3.53 3.20@ 3.40 os a ¢ ng 
Hard winter 95% patent a 3.44@ 3.49 @. 8. 3.87 3.75@ 3.85 ai re 
Hard winter first clear tit @ 2.75 2.68@ 3.06 a 3. 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 cae Soft w 
Soft winter short patent ..... a oer core sere coos @ 8.98 a . ie aad 3.00@ 3.20 L S dar 
Soft winter straight are + ee ee eee coves mee * a 24k 3.90 1.30@ 4.55 +e+@ I ot 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ; . ee ee ae er ee “Ae e is 3.75 3.50@ 3.70 1.70@ Red de 
Soft winter first clear ......- 3. Tern Fee Ter SEK 3.32@ 3.75 @ 3.10 @ APS 3.00@ 3.30 -@ 
Rye flour, white 3 3.29@ 3.39 ee, eee oe @ 3.50 @ 3°51 le 172-@.... .25@ 
Rye flour, dark rer 3. 3.04@ 3.10 ey peer osee@ $38 .@ 3.00 @ he 3.30@ 3.40 onal ring 
oS eal ee rec i | a earn gee SN: 1. @ 3.99 -@ 3.98 eee oa eae 2.70@ 3.00 ....G@ Soma 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent- Seattle San Francisco ° oow TF oR so cee od 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 $....@.... Dakota ........ Bue Decss SovecQuoees Spring top patent $ TOES $ waetn P Toronto **Winn —_ 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@.... Montana, 100's coon o@ vies Spring second patent{ 2. @4.40 55 ib Spring exports§ ...........$9.45 ted dd 
Pastry, 100's ..... ----@ 3.00 ....@.... ae tt a... Le Oe ee... 6.50 | 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter se . 
wheat flour. In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {198-Ib cot 
*Br 


tons. §280-lb cottons. 
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price cut preferring to wait until they need flour. Wheat Board from 50@75ic bbl, the West 
more or Prices on high protein flour are at the Indies continue to clamor for this flour. 
ally sh: re ciling level, and there is no inducement Trinidad was in the market on Jan. 11, 
in ordes to purchase very far ahead. ; but only a few mills were able to book. 
underto Quotations Jan. 13: all Montana $3.60, Quotations Jan. 13: $5.50 bbl, in second- 
ing wh. r high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.37, hand cottons, Montreal freights; for ex- 
rd patent bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry port $6.25 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian 
2 15@3:: $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears seaboard, plus equalization fee of 75c bbl. 
‘or $3.30, Whole wheat, 100% $3.30, graham Roads blocked with snow have held up 
fe $2, eracked wheat $3. farmers’ deliveries of winter wheat. This 
ee grain is scarce and mills are unable to 
get sufficient supplies to fill their export 
ery sm flour orders. Prices do not vary from the 
were s be A N ceiling. Quotations: $1.26 bu, Montreal 
Shor Ci ADIAN MARKETS freights, pte is equivalent to $1.12@ 
ere, 17 1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according 
ers fay to freights. 
stributi to-Montreal: Canadian flour mills Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
Ceilin operating at capacity. Every barrel of flour last week was apparently confined 
eral th ir they can produce between now and to a fair size quantity sold to the West 
gad of March will be needed to fill do- Indies. It was estimated that close to 
amoun ! tic and export orders in hand. There 100,000 bbls were worked. There was no 
old abc some difficulty recently in domestic export business reported to the United 
eae: ME veries as a result of heavy snowfalls, Kingdom or other overseas destinations. 
r, Hi h blocked the ordinary channels of Domestic trade continues good. Mills are 
aan transportation for a few days. Prices are still operating to capacity, with some pre- 
| maintained, as at present buyers are sumably booked up to the beginning of 
rr bake mere concerned about the matter of sup- May. Supplies are moving freely. Quota- 
E $3.66 than that OE eanee The West In- tions Jan. 13: top patent springs for de- 
r $3.16 were in the market again: for spring livery between Fort William and the British 
r $3.70 it flour during the week. Nothing new Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; second 
ten $3 ed up in any other direction. Prices patents $4.80; second patents to bakers 
r bak unchanged, Quotations Jan. 13: top $4.60. 
e $3.8 nts $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers ie a sane ? : ; 
ast $ 0, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 5 Vancouver Export ARKEFOR' in flour Bae 
nds $4 I nto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra ing through this area continues extrem« } 
re cartage is performed. For export, quiet, but dealers are still optimistic about 
rnment regulation flour $9.45 per 280 early business. This hope is based on 
f.a.s. winter ports, February-March the fact that it is now fairly certain that 
urd. considerable quantities of sacked wheat will 
sho nter wheat flour mills are operating go from here shortly under lend-lease ar- 
Most export orders from the West Indies. rangements and _ it is. likely that some 
Pern oh q e markets have placed a_ substantial flour will be included with these shipments. 
fie ex int of business and are offering more, Tonnage for such movement would be pro- 
Asn owing to scarcity of wheat few mills vided by government agencies, it is stated. 
nortl accept additional orders. Wheat has Domestic hard wheat flour sales are moy- 
ices me extremely scarce and mills are ing along steadily with the bulk of the 
ms cr fi ig it impossible to secure adequate sales confined to the bakery trade Store 
ike a lies. Although the equalization fee on sales continue well below normal, with 
Quo é rt winters has been raised by the no indication of any improvement in this 
pat 
pa = 
cl GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
= ¢ Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
t wh WHEAT 
$3.9 Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
ge J 9 1567 53% 165% 150% 156 162 
t J 10 1525 164% 149% 15 160% 
Ly h J 11 15 164 149% 156 161 
it 12 15 164% 149% 156 161 
13 1527 164% 149% 15¢ 161 
15 1513 163 147% 161 
r ——CORN o——_ OATB 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
y 113% 112% 108% 695% 65 65 
10 113% 2 108% és 69% 64% 45 
; J 11 113% 108% onew 69% 65 
. J 12 113% 109% S400 70% 5 
% j 13 114% 110% 71% 65% 63 
: 15 114% 109% 70% 64% 62% 
i 
Be — RYE , —FLAXSEED BARLEY 
- Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
% J May July May July May July May July May July 
, 9 117% 115% 153 ‘ 310 Caras $10 113 
os if ss. 227% 288 310 310 eee 113 
‘4 11 116% 114% 310 310 Agee. 113 
12 116% 114 310 oes 310 ‘ 11 
13 116 5% 114% 310 ces 310 11 
15 114° 112% 310 Grate 310 11 
d « _ een 
ne¢ UNITED STATES VISIBLE GKAIN SUPPLY 
sible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
ad Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date Jan. 6, and corresponding date 
lyn year ago: 
a —Wheat— - —Corn—~ -~——Oats——_, tye . -~ Barley 
en i 9 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
“6 ore : 26 20 34 73 86 { { 
nue : 9. 356 4,662 4,410 512 3,342 1,183 1,278 
2 ' “a 4: 1,435 1,088 8,576 9,502 1,967 1,067 
loat Ll; ‘é ‘ 70 a 
ae 1,3 3,812 875 506 948 8,776 1, 
Worth 11 180 114 16 17 101 
P ( ton 2 
y H hinson 8, P ‘ ; 
7 napolis 1, 171 179 17 838 : 
he Kansas City 26, 91 105 289 = 807) 1,167 
h M ukee ; 3 3 60 2,823 
: M eapolis ‘i> + 1,306 3,350 1,392 4,873 7,843 
N Orleans 80 161 as 10 
York ° 37 1 1 1 
, , 108 1,452 28 98 1,166 
‘ ° Se oe os ee re 157 7 
c I lelphia ee 21 41 76 84 151 
h St. Louis 143 168 12 38 210 142 
> City 78 126 } 13 15 26 
: Joseph 434 343 16 Ss 51 8 
\\ ta 3 35 170 
ils 27,797 115,475 "12,292 11,269 12,847 13,071 11,678 20,220 26,649 14,565 
nome SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
i lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points. 
1V se prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
v the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 
, Chicago ee a Kansas City St. — . Buffalo 
ee SCE ee $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $....@.... 
y Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@40.30 ... 1@. «-- 86.50@37.00 38. sia 39. ‘47 
4 Seft winter bran ....... ecco ccc @ocee cooo@eces 
} Standard middlings* 39. 80@ 40. are. | Bese, ee saiie 9.47 
Flour middlingst ...... 39.80@ 40.30 @37.75 36.50@37.00 38.974 39.47 
I GOR Sines dh 22505%3 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 Gives er Mere. , 
3 Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
SUING BAM .ccsssrveccs $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 
rd winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 -@ wee. eee re ‘@ 
t winter Bram... Dieses -@. _ fee .-@ ° £3.30@ 44. 30 
ndard middlings* 44, 64@ 45. 14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 -@42.99 — 
n ‘tour middlingst ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 - -@42.99 43. 30@ 44. 30 
‘ CE GOR caer sscvssovne 44,64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.07@46.17 -@42.99 -@ 
oT bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........ 6 -@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
cot {Winnipeg - @28.00 - @29.00 a 


*Brown shorts. (Gray 


enette. {Fort William basis. 





section until rationing of such commodities 


as butter, sugar, etc., is lifted. Prices are 
firm at ceiling levels and cash car quota- 
tions as of Jan. 13 for cotton 98's are $5.40 


for first patents, $5 for bakers and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Ontario soft 
ing through fairly 
market, quotation to 


patents 


wheat flour supplies are com- 
well and finding a steady 
the trade being $7.50. 








RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: A few buyers came in for 
up to three carlots, and there was. still 
considerable carlot buying last week by 
those whose stocks are getting low. Con- 
sidering the car situation, it begins to look 
as though some bakers are going to be 
without supplies before long. One impor- 
tant mill was close to shutting down at 
the end of the week for lack of cars to 
load out its production. Few country mills 
have enough warehouse space to take care 
of more than two or three days’ produc- 
tion, and, if cars are not available, they 
will be forced to close. Some mills, work- 
ing on government orders, have not been 
able to get enough cat and if the gov- 
ernment cannot get the cars, the mills 
are helpless. 

Prices fluctuate with each change in the 
futures market Cash grain still is strong 
due to light offerings. At one time, prices 
were up 6¢ cwt, but are again on last 
week's basis Pure white rye flour $3.294@ 
3.39, in ottons f.o.b Minneapolis, pure 
medium $3.194 3.29, pure dark $3.04@3.10 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged from 
last week, Sales and shipping directions 
are slow. Pure white flour $3.83, medium 
$3.73, dark $3.33, rye meal $3.58. 

Chicago: More inquiry for rye flour was 
reported last week, but only a moderate 
amount of business developed Sales were 
chiefly in single cars Directions con- 
tinued fairly free. White patent rye $3.154 
3.29, medium $3.05@3.19, dark $2.74@3.07. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are = small. 
Prices on rye flour are firm. Shipping di 
rections are fair Rye flour, fancy white 


$3.55@ 3.60, medium $3.45@ 3.50 


Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.15 

Buffalo: Demand is good, the supply is 
imple and the trend is firm Quotations, 


White $3.50, medium $3.40, dark $3. 


Philadelphia: The market for 
firm and higher early last week Most of 
the improvement, however, was lost 
the undertone was unsettled at 

Offerings are moderate, but 
are cautious and only as 
pelled by immediate neces white patent 


$3.46@3.56. 


cottons 


flour was 


operating 
sity; 


little interest was evi- 
contract last week A 
few scattered have been consummated, 
but the general trend is to buy only as 
needed Withdrawals have been very 
Quotations flour, White $3.30@ 3.40, 


dark $2.70@: 


New York: 
ported, Pure 


Cleveland; 
dent in new 


Very 
rye 


sales 


good 


rye 


are re- 


3.454 3.60, 


flour sales 


itents > 


Light rye 
white pz 





MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Inquiry shows no. let-up. 
Mills are able to accept only a small frac- 
tion of the business tendered them. Oper- 
ating at capacity, they have an occasional 
car to offer, but they spread these around 
old customers on the basis of past deliv- 
eries Even at that, they are not able to 
keep these customers satisfied. Mills are 
not particularly interested in bids for for- 
ward delivery. They have sold about all the 
future feed they care to, feeling that the 
demand will keep up and that they will 
be able to dispose of every ton they pro- 
duce at full ceiling. 

Oklahoma City: Inadequate supplies and 
an urgent demand characterizes the feed 
market Quotations, burlap bags, carloads 
for southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.95 ecwt; for northern deliveries 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.90. 


Salina: Demand is exceptionally good, 


with the trend steady and _ supplies. in- 
sufficient for trade requirements. 

Omaha: Mills have been running very 
close to full time and there has been a 
onsiderable increase in offal production, 
but the increased supply and much more 
could be readily disposed of at ceiling 
prices, The recent sharp cold spell in- 
creased the demand for wheat mill feeds 
from every direction Hominy feed has 
steadied with considerable increase in de- 
mand over that of 10 days ago. A con- 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 ,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 
Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 


Wanted advertisements will be 
50c mini- 


uation 
accepted for 2%c per word, 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 

Vv v v 











HELP WANTED 
v ed 


CEREAL 





WANTED .— 
salary, 
educ 
Co., 


CHEMIST, GOOD 
exceptional opportunities Give 
ation and experience. Kelly -E rickson 
Omaha, Neb. 








WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR PER- 
manent steady employment for 600-bbl 
Nebraska mill. Address 7126, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


ELEVATOR 


country 


FOREMAN, 


elevator 


- PREFERABLY 


experience, Permanent 








position with excellent chance for ad- 
vancement, Give full details and ex- 
perience first letter. International Mill- 
ing Company, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has real opportunity for a _ topnotch, 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, IIl1. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


QUALIFIED MAN WITH MANY YEARS 
of grain, banking and investment experi- 
ence desires position with grain or mill- 
ing company. Glad to provide references. 
Feel can handle business management po- 
sition in any allied industry. Address 














7105, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
EXPORT FLOUR MAN, 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling and shipping flour to 
Latin America where he is closely identi- 
fied with the bakery, cracker and spa- 
ghetti industries, desires position as ex- 
port manager or traveler for mill stra- 
tegically located either Southwest or 
Northwest. Salary and bonus. Address 
7130, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 


St., New York 4, N. 

ATTENTION SALESMANAGERS — HAVE 
you an opening in your organization for 
a flour salesman of proven ability with 
approximately 20 years’ experience call- 
ing on both family and bakery trade? 
Well acquainted in Wisconsin, Michigan 
territories. Would prefer permanent con- 
nection with reliable mill calling on city 
trade. Address 7109, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS WANTED 














, v 

REPUTABLE FIRM WOULD CONSIDER 
buying an interest in a successful Minne- 
sota spring wheat flour mill who can 
put in equipment to grind durum and 
make a deal for the whole output. Ad- 
dress 7134, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 














: v 

FOR SALE — MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR 
mill, with conveyor and _  scourer. Ca- 
pacity 24 bbls a day. Davis Machinery 
Co., Kalispell, Mont. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
— Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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ROBIN 


MILLING COMPANY 


Che iH 





SON 





SALINA, KANSAS 











PRO- 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 

* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Veek - ee . . 

ew Yor Nashville eoria 

| agp oe Chicago Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portlanc Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, LB. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8" 2205 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Mires. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, 


MO. NEW YORK,N.Y. 








All Grades 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS EE 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@/NIAGARA|B 
DUST COLLECTORS Ey” 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 


sas, 
directly from growers. 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOU 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








“Cremo”’ 


Just the cream 
of hard wheat. 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











siderably increased feeding program has 
made every kind of feed grain and protein 
supplements in keen demand. 

Wichita: Although mills had a_ good 
run, they report it is impossible to fill 
orders for bran and shorts, which continue 
to exceed production. Quotations for bran 
and shorts, basis Kansas City, were at 
the ceiling of $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand last week 
was more insistent and some feed manu- 
facturers again were turning to low grade 
clears to satisfy needs. Quotations: ceiling, 
$36.50@37.50 for bran, mill run and gray 
Shorts (Kansas City basis). 

Fort Worth: While occasional cars of 
bran are still to be had in the open mar- 
ket, that commodity is tighter. No carlots 
of gray shorts are available. Quotations, 
ceiling, carlots, wheat bran and gray shorts 
$42.20, sacked, del. TCP, in mixed cars $1 
ton higher. 

Cleveland: The feed situation is very 
tight. Although it has been impossible 
to obtain empties or for the truckers to 
come in on account of the heavy snow- 
fall, the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply at ceiling prices. Quotations: spring 
bran, hard winter bran, standard middlings, 
flour middlings and red dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Toledo; Demand still exceeds supply at 
the ceiling level of $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo 
for all kinds of millfeed. 

Buffalo: The 


transportation tie-up, re- 


sulting from the recent heavy snowfall, 
which may not be cleaned up for another 
week or so, adversely affected the mar- 
ket. Flour mills were able to operate only 
a small percentage of capacity. The re- 
duced output made the shipping situation 
on millfeeds tighter than ever. Supplies 
were very light while demand was strong 


and far in excess of offerings. 
is firm. Quotations, all varieties: 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


The trend 
$41.55 


Boston: Demand is heavy with the feed- 
ing season at its peak, but mill production 
is sold well ahead and no supplies are ayail- 
able for resale. Buyers are willing to take 
available substitutes 


coarse grains or any 
and are buying them in good quantities. 
Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog 


$45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is moderate, the 
trend is firm and offerings are light. Stand- 
ard bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft 
winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, 
all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Corn, barley and oats are 
volume and the = supply 
exceeds the demand. Prices are firm. Bran, 
red dog and standard middlings are hard 
to locate and full ceiling prices of $44.10 
@44.60 are gladly paid by anxious buyers. 
Deliveries are better by train and _ truck, 


Pittsburgh: 
offered in large 


but retail buyers still show a_ tendency 
to buy needs far ahead, fearing weather 
conditions might again interfere with de- 
liveries and local hauling to farms. 
Nashville: Demand for millfeed has 


weather. Of- 
slow run- 
limited. 
remain 

f.o.b. 


with the colder 
light because of 
mills Supplies are 
bran and_= shorts 
$43.30@44.30 ton, 


picked up 
ferings are 
ning time of 
Prices on both 
at the _ ceilings, 
Nashville. 
Seattle: The supply 
Portland: Mill run, 
$36.50 ton. 
Ogden: 
steady, with 


is limited; $36.50 ton. 


bran, shorts, midds. 
tight and 
caught up 
Mills 


Millfeeds continue 
plants pretty well 
on orders and booked into March, 
are working to capacity seven days a 
week, largely on government orders. Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.0.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $38 ton, 
ceiling. California prices: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $42.08, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in strong 
demand with supplies inadequate This is 
the cheapest feed available. Prices are at 
the ceiling. Quotations: domestic ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds 33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight rates, 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill 
feed continues excellent and, despite heavy 
production, the output is short of re- 
quirements. Sales in western Canada are 
insignificant and while some from 
Alberta mills are moving to British Colum- 
bia, the bulk is being shipped to the 
eastern provinces. There has been no in- 
dication of export business for some time. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 





stocks 


Vancouver: Demand continues to establish 
new records in this territory, with no indi- 
cation of an early abatement in buying. 
This buying continues despite the mild win- 
ter conditions simply because of the large 
increases in poultry and stock populations 
and the trend of breeders to use feed 
mashes in contrast to higher priced grain 
feeds. Deaiers are unable to maintain any 
stocks on their floors and are strictly ra- 
tioning customers. At the same time deal- 
ers are finding it difficult to secure large 
supplies from western mills following the 
excessive eastern demand. Prices are firm, 
cash car quotations being: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ea to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
23 30 6 13 
Five mills 33,238 27,042 22,047 *24,024 


*Four mills. 
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ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 
free-flowing 


3 
(Vz BRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 















Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 


WINTHROP 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














RE OL OAT 
= AGED 
Pt 
———S 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 






MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo | 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 














70S} 7S ON) 


YIP’ FULION |MCyitee® 
hS 8 RTT | BAG & COTTON PR) Ta 
3 MILLS 


wa 





Minacapolis 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 








Kansas City, Missouri 








Janu: 














7, 19 


ver, 
illas 
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F BAKER FLOURS. 





give 





me that 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 
































R Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss «+ Imperator 
y THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 

4 { ‘ieiaiedds Ged: ane 

1 POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








A smart product 











| ° “| Seem ee Fe 
asagae : J lee 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Knows the quickest route from 





por Poh 







grocery shelf to kitchen. 





“f FOUNDED BY 
a ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














-— ae 


5. 














CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


| OATMEAL 
vw . eal) 
A 


Robin Hood Flour 












Pak 


VANCOUVER EZ 


Se RE a ee 


\ 














Mills Limited 
Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


ABERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











—— 





Janué 
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CABLE: LAKURON te TORONTO, CANADA 
. SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
PURITY *« THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM « STERLING 
‘s GREAT WEST 
— BATTLE 





MAITLAND 
HURON 


UT time) emeelly Vibe aacaty Oy baa ae) 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Lb ES INIT ANNAN BMA SE IRIAN SBE 


Courtesy Travel and Publicity Bureau 


THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 

Beautifully situated in Winnipeg is the 
Manitoba Parliament Building, one of 
the finest legislative buildings on the 
continent. 

Canada’s Keystone Province, lying 
midway between east and west, is 
diverse both in resources and scenic 
splendor. With an area of almost a 
quarter of a million square miles, Mani- 
toba stretches from rich prairie farm 
lands in the south, through rolling park- 
lands to northern forest and lake 
country devoted to mining, trapping, 
lumbering and commercial fishing. 

Great lakes, rivers rich in water power 
resources, natural playgrounds in the 
Whiteshell Provincial Park and the 
Riding Mountain National Park, highly 
productive industries, great cities and 
towns—all these combine to make Mani- 
toba what it is, a vigorous, bountiful 
keystone in Canada’s life and economy. 
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COTTON IN CANADA 
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f \ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited yi 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


7—=—"==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo >>Ff 


BAGS: JUTE BAG § corron 
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JUTE 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Pe a 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 


Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








+ 2 
7 
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monn GCOLLTD. 


“MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 





















































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. @? 
BRANDS 3 Cabl 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” mn 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” he 
THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. - 
Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA - 
V 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS nog 
Head : Cable ari 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO = 











=e | 
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MILL At SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 





SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 












BOX 2190 





Codes: 





Cable Address: 'FORTGARRY”’ Bentley’s—Riverside 











Since 1857 


dames bichardsan é JONS 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG +« CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 














A 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Le 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


rhirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 





ne 














Grain Shippers 


Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


ReG.- PRAT EY 


Exporter: 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 
- TORONTO, CANADA 
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Cauada's Oldest 





- BRANDS - 
lour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED. 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





ee 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


. * 
Head Office: Oables : 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 






























A %& Invicate 

= | Oum SouRCES OF 
SuPpPpLy FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 















AcmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 






































SWING SHIFT 


* e s m ‘ 
The swing is to envelopes for pack- * 
aging. Many firms havelearned that 
envelopes made by Tension save 
money and space, and improve the 
pager of packaged merchan- 
ise. 











Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
ENVET. 
1332858. €O)','4 WW Am -8 AVA 3 BO) =) OP 












500 South 5th St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 






























Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Gee MED, PRINIMIRIES .5.< 6.4 '5 0.0:6.5.6 606-0: bo b:a-00.0.% 020 $4,904,187 
SEN SPUOMIUNE BD Ws Doses ei cscs incescciecces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 








Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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One day Luther Burbank was walk- 
ing in his garden, when he was ac- 
costed by an officious friend who said: 

“Well, what are you working on 
now?” 

“Trying to cross an eggplant and 
milkweed,” said Mr. Burbank. 

“And what under heaven do you 
expect to get from that?” 

Mr. Burbank calmly resumed his 
walk. 

“Custard pie,” he said. 

¥ ¥ 

The fussy old man turned to his 
traveling companion, and asked blunt- 
ly, “Have you any children?” 

“Yes, sir; one son.” 

“Indeed! And does he smoke?” 

“He has never touched tobacco.” 

“Very good. The use of tobacco is 
a nasty habit. Does he _ frequent 
night clubs?” 

“I’m sure he never put a foot in- 
side one.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you. 
Does he ever come home in the early 
hours?” 

“Never. He goes to bed directly 
after dinner.”’ 

“A model young man, sir; a model 
young man. And how old is he?” 

“Just six months.” 


What is home without a 


Gob: 

mother? 
Girl: 1 am—tonight. 
¥ ¥ 


Wife: The doctor said at once that 
I needed a stimulant. Then he asked 
to see my tongue. 

Husband (alarmed): Good heavens! 
I do hope he didn’t give you a stimu- 
lant for that, dear. 

¥ ¥ 

The young man was rather shy, 
and after she had thrown her arms 
around him and kissed him for 
bringing her a bouquet of flowers, he 
jumped up and grabbed his hat. 

“Oh, don’t go,” she said, as he made 
for the door. “I didn’t mean to 
offend you.” 

“Oh, I’m not offended,” he replied. 
“I’m going for more flowers.” 

An AEF sergeant stationed in Lon- 
don was seen running around glee- 
fully snapping pictures of every 
pretty girl he saw.. Someone asked 
him where he got the film. “I haven’t 
any film,” said the sergeant, “but it’s 
a lot of fun anyway.” 

Hoax: Sure is tough chicken. 

Joax: It must be the offspring of 
a hardboiled egg! 

Judge: You are accused of stealing 
a chicken. Anything to say? 

Prisoner: Just too it for a lark, sir. 

Judge: No resemblanee whatever 
10 days! 


A small boy at the London Zoo 
was crying bitterly. His distracted 
mother explained to the attendant, 
“He’s seen everything—the lions, the 
elephants, the hippopotamus, the 
giraffes—but he refuses to leave until 
he’s seen a live ‘spam’! 
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BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 






mium wheats money can buy, 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitute Co., Inman, Kan. 


—— 








—; 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, P4 7 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


ARKANSAS 
— 


LITTLE ROCK - 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Kastcheap 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFgacH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Gable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,’’ London 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 

9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEIT 

81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subseription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR nevcurans 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address 


“GOLDENGLO,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘DipLomA, ’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puriip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. : 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eaces 
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Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
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Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 
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buyers of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 
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N-A’s 


-Way Service 


provides the “wing men” 


to complete 
the formation 





TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 
the rate of %4 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the 
concentrate. 


TYPE 4-A 
N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
cept that for increased accuracy of 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
at the rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT- 
A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and for 
increased accuracy of control, it is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Y2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs, 
of flour. 








® Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 
enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s 3-Way 
Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders — 
provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 

N-RICHMENT.-A is compounded to give you the best in concen- 
trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment 
feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 

For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 


W &T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 




















The biscuit that bewitched 2 wizard 


There once was a production wizard 
at General Mills who tried to do some 
thing no woman would ever be foolish 
enough to attempt. 

He tried to streamline the making of 
Bisquick. 

“It’s all very simple,”’ he thought. 
“All we need 1s a mechanized produc- 
tion line that takes in ingredients at 
one end and whips out Bisquick at the 
other Why, there’s nothing toit at all!” 

But.. 

Though he worked and fumed, studied 
and fussed with jiggers, gadgets, wheels 
and tubes, he accomplished... not a 
blessed thing. 

Trouble was, as any woman knows, 
you can’t make good biscuits unless the 
shortening is cut in very carefully and 
all ingredients mixed properly. There 


is no shortcut, cutting in shortening. 

So in making Bisquick (which con- 
tains all the ingredients for marvelous 
biscuits except liquid) we work pretty 
much as you work in your kitchen. Pure 
vegetable shortening, Gold Medal Flour 
and the other ingredients are mixed a 
single batch at a time in what amounts 
to a huge mixing bowl. 

The process, frankly, is slow, but we 
don’t mind.. for here at General Mills 
we've learned that you can’t hurry per- 
fection. In preparing food products for 
you, we always choose the best (not 
the fastest) methods, and that 
philosophy will continue to 
guide us, both now and in the 
years to come when there'll be 
many new General Mills products... 
new foods, new ideas for a better world. 





















Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Bisquick, Gold Medal Enriched Flour, 
Softasilk Cake Flour. Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, Betty Crocker Soup, Bakery Flours, Larro Feeds, Semolina and 
Durum Flours, Vegetable and Protein Products, Vitamin Products and Naval Ordnance 
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